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FINO 
San PATRICIO 


PHOTOGRAPHED AT THE IVY 


For many years revered and enjoyed in distinguished sherry- 
drinking circles, it can now be obtained at high-class bars, 
restaurants and wine merchants. GARVEY’S FINO SAN PATRICIO 
is internationally known as Spain’s most celebrated true 
Fino sherry. For the elegance, crispness and superb bouquet 


of a supreme dry sherry, ask for... 
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Sweetest corn you ever did see! 


Sweet indeed are the fruits of the earth, and all 
should enjoy them. Tragically, on our overcrowded 
planet, one man’s snack is all too often another man's 
supper. Here in Britain, the problem is economic, 
our need being to produce food at /ower cost. This 
the farmer achieves with his traditional skills, aided 
increasingly by agricultural chemicals. 

A major contribution to greater farming economy, 
efficiency and higher crop yieids is the high-con- 


centrate type of fertiliser, pioneered by Shell with 
No. 1 Compound (17-11-22) and Nitra-Shell, which 
through concentration, reduces the weight to be 
handled and cuts costs. If you have a problem involv- 
ing the use of fertilisers or agricultural chemicals in 
general, get in touch with Shell. 

Write to the Information Officer, Agricultural 
Division, Shell Chemical Company Limited, 29-30 
Old Burlington Street, London, W.1. 


Shell Chemicals 
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A special kind of motoring which no 


other car in the world can offer 


JAGUAR 


Grace... Space ... Pace 


LONDON SHOWROOMS 88 PICCADILLY W.1. 


ARCH 18, 1961 
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HEAD WRIGHTSON & CO LTD 


THORNABY-ON-TEES:STOCKTON-ON-TEES-MIDDLESBROUGH -SHEFFIELD-LONDON-JOHANNESBURG-SYDNEY-CALCUTTA 
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Money is our Business 


The finance of farming and of its many ancillary trades 
is a very substantial part of our business, and it is proper that money should 
be in the forefront of the picture. We take pride in our share in agriculture, 
and indeed in every other kind of business enterprise, but our part is 
primarily a financial one; for after all, our business is money. 


Barclays Bank Limited 


MARCH 18, 1961 
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Own a wonderful world! 


| Own a Vauxhal 
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i 
‘Motorway age’ 
engine 

: High cruising speeds 
High average speeds 
Vivid performance 
with outstanding 
economy and long life. 
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Own a Cresta and enjoy features that make a holiday out of every journey. 





Low centre of gravity, road-clinging suspension . . . 
owners say the Cresta lays its own rails on corners. 





Own a 1961 Vauxhall Cresta and enjoy everything the countryside offers you, the carefreedom, the absence of routine. 


Hydra-matic 
transmission 
(Optional. {£170 extra 
incl: P.T.) 





Simplest, smoothest, safest automatic transmission. 
Takes the tension out of traffic driving. Velox and 
Cresta ... only British cars below £3,000 to have it. 





Vauxhall extra quality 


Splendid finish outside. Splendid finish inside. 
Elegant facia. Top quality chrome plating. Stainless 
steel surrounds to windscreen and rear window. 
Underbody sealing. Underwing sealing. 
Completely proof against dust, draughts, water. 








Everyone drives better 


All-synchro gears . . . 
better vision . . . 

safer roadholding 

L drivers know it. 
Women drivers know it. 
Traffic drivers know it. 








Vauxhall Value 


Victor prices from £723.12.6 inc. PT. 

Velox £655 plus £274.0.10 PT. £929.0.10 

Cresta (above) £715 plus £299.0.10 PT. £1,014.0.10 
Go to your nearest Vauxhall Dealer and have a trial run. 
Ask for details of the new easier hire purchase terms 


Vauxhall Motors Limited, Luton, Beds 


EVERYONE DRIVES BETTER IN A VAUXHALL 


More than a thousand Vauxhall dealers offer top quality service with factory-trained mechanics and charges based on standard times. 
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NDIA is fast becoming a great indus- 

trial nation. Three new steelworks are 
nearly complete and many big projects 
—for heavy machinery, ball bearings, 
boiler plant—are proposed in the re- 
cently published Third Five-Year Plan. 

These new “forges” will demand an 
enormous supply of power. The new 
plan sets India the great task of doubling 
her electric power production in the next 
five years. Fortunately the country is 
exceptionally rich in hydro-electric re- 
sources: present estimates put her poten- 
tial at around 3§ million kilowatts. Dams 
will be built, many of them providing 
irrigation as well as electricity, helping 
to solve India’s food problems. From all 
points of view, the power programme is 
crucial in India’s future. 
English Electric in India. Well known 
for its world-wide success in the export 
field, The English Electric Company is 
actively engaged in Indian develop- 
ment, and has been since the 1920’s. 
Generating and distribution plant for 
power projects, electrical equipment for 
industry, and extensive railway work 
including India’s first electrification 
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The mammoth new steelworks at Durgapur, built for Hindustan Steel Lid., by ISCON,a 
British consortium of 13 of the largest engineering firms in the U.K., including English Electric. 


THE NEW FORGES OF ee 


—and the power that drives them 


scheme 1924-28—these are some of the 
Company’s activities in India. Now 
English Electric has installed rolling 
mill drives at Durgapur’s huge new 
steelworks ; power equipments are being 
made for the first Indian-built electric 
locomotives ; complete turbine generat- 
ing plant is going in at the 385,000 h.p. 
Rihand hydro-electric site; and plant 
for India’s largest rectifier installation, 
for a fertilizer factory, is on order. 
English Electric has recently built a 
factory producing electrical equipment 
in Madras. Besides all this, in the sphere 
of technical education the Company 
trains Indian graduates who return 
home as qualified engineers. 


These are some of the many ways in 
which English Electric is helping to 
develop and use India’s power resources. 

The relationship is mutually fruitful. 
India knows she can depend on the store 
of technical knowledge, skill and re- 
search which lie behind every contract 
with The English Electric Company, 
while English Electric gains in India 
further valuable experience, which it can 
use in other countries and at home. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


The English Electric Company Limited, English Electric House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 





An English Electric 38-MV A, 132-kV transformer 


at the Delhi grid substation. English Electric is now 
supplying three 125-MVA, 200-kV transformers, 
which are the first to be ordered for India at this 
voltage. 





Seen leaving Bombay's Victoria railway terminus, 
this English Electric 3,600-h.p. locomotive is one of 
the most powerful in India. Alongside is an old 
steam engine built by The Vulcan Foundry (member 
of the English Electric Group) who made the first 


locomotive ever to run in India. 





One of the many hydro-electric calle: at Sengulam, 
includes these four 18,000-h.p. generating sets which, 
together with transformers and switchgear, were sup- 
pled by English Electric under a comprehensive 


contract. 
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I say this is exciting not many boys ever get a chance 
to go all round a steelworks because small boys aren’t 
allowed in but I’m being taken to see over United Steel 
which is US and really a lot of steel companies in 
different places where they make more kinds of steel 
than anyone else only I didn’t know there were different 
kinds but there are and United Steel 
boy ree: sS Ls _— makes them all and visiting all these places 
makes me unique because the safety pre- 
cautions are very strict well:I bet I have lots to tell the 
boys back home so hooray for US. 





US.167 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
STEEL, PEECH & TOZER 
this is CASS ss samuez rox « co. Limited 
OWEN & DYSON LIMITED 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS CO. LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL CO. LIMITED 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING CO. LIMITED 
YORKSHIRE ENGINEERING CO. LIMITED 











Man 

who flies 
through 
space... 


THE ILLUSTRATED 


must still come down to earth 


Not difficult when only one aircraft is involved, 
perhaps—but put a hundred on the same route at 
the same time, in bad weather, at varying speeds, 
and the problem of control is staggering .. . 

Now, however, a specially developed Ferranti 
computer has theanswer. The new ‘Apollo’computer 
at Prestwick Airport can absorb the positions, 
speeds and courses of a hundred aircraft in a split 
second, remember them, and present a clear picture 
to the controller. It can calculate flight paths and 
tell him when safety separation standards are 
likely to be infringed. Developed at the request of 
the Ministry of Aviation, the ‘Apollo’ represents a 
significant contribution to safety in the crowded 
air of today. 

This is only one sphere in which Ferranti have 
made remarkable advances. Electrical engineering, 
radar systems, process control, agricultural re- 
search—in these and many other fields Ferranti 
are still pioneers. 
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FERRANTI 


First into the Future 


i 


Ferranti Ltd., Head Office: Hollinwood, Lancs. London Office: Kern House, 36 Kingsway, W.C.2 . 
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Boeing 707 to Europe and the Middle East... 
Viscount 815, Super Constellation and Fokker 
Friendship linking city with city throughout 


Pakistan, India and Burma . . . 


A nation must ‘keep in touch’. Good 
communications are its lifeblood, essential for 7 
effective administration, for a rising tide of 

commerce, for the easy exchange of ideas on 

which progress is built. PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL 

AIRLINES provides these vital links with high 

efficiency and great success. The contribution of 

PIA to the national economy grows fast year by 

year and the excellence of its international jet 


service has already won considerable prestige. 
707 Star Jet Service links 


Karachi, Tehran, Beirut, Rome, Geneva and London 
with a thrice weekly service in each direction. 


PAKISTAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES 


PIA 





Head office, 

PIA Buildings, 
Karachi Airport, 
PAKISTAN 


London office, 
45 Piccadilly, W.1. 
REGent 5544 
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THE CHELTENHAM 
WAISTCOAT 
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Why men wear jackets 
unbuttoned... 


Suitable for wear (lasting wear) anywhere, the CoxMoore Cheltenham 
Waistcoat makes a two-piece ensemble at least one-third better—as 
anyone can see. Finest quality wool... firmly rib-knitted front... 
sateen-lined pockets to prevent creasing. In natural, lovat, grey, 
olive, burgundy, martini gold, scarlet, and havana. The Cheltenham, 
may we remind you, is representative of a whole range designed by 
and for men only. 90/-. 


Coxltonte. 


creature comforts for men only 
SWEATERS + CARDIGANS - WAISTCOATS - SPORTS SHIRTS - SOCKS 
AVAILABLE FROM THE BEST MEN’S SHOPS 


For the name of your nearest stockist write to 


Cox Moore & Co. Ltd., 49 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 
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J.H. Fenner & Co. (Overseas) Ltd., whose association 
with the Indian market goes back for more than 30 years, 
is still strengthening its link with Indian Industry 
through the establishment of manufacture locally. 

In Madurai, Fenner Cockill Ltd. has produced fine 
quality V-Belts and patented ‘Z’ dressed Woven Beltings 
since 1955 and the demand is still growing. 

Now Oilseals and Textile Accessories are added to 

the range of products and already it is necessary 

to plan ahead for the further extension of factory 

and production facilities. 

In Madras, Fenner, Woodroffe & Co. Private Ltd. is 

now manufacturing the well-known brands of 

Leather Belting to the same high standard of workmanship 
and reliability which have so long been associated 

with the Fenner and Cockill trademarks. 

India has proved fertile ground for Fenner enterprise 

in the past, and there is every prospect of this 

expansion continuing in this their second century 

of service to industry, both at home and overseas. 





Meus * - 
THE NEW FENNER WOODROFFE LEATHER BELTING FACTORY IN MADRAS. 





EXTENSIONS AT THE FENNER COCKILL FACTORY AT MADURAI 


J. H. Fen NEL & co. (OVERSEAS) LTD 


Bombay Greaves Cotton & Co. Limited 
Greaves Cotton & Crompton Parkinscn Private Ltd. 
Sizing Materials Co. Ltd. 
Shah Pratap & Co. 
Calcutta Bird & Co. (Private) Ltd. 

MAIN Greaves Cotton & Crompton Parkinson Private Ltd 
Indian Engineering & Trading Co. 

INDIAN J. H. Fenner & Co. (India) Ltd. 
Delhi S. N. Kohli & Co. 
AGENTS Madras Best & Co. Private Ltd. 

Crompton Engineering & Co. (Madurai) Private Ltd 
Greaves Cotton & Co. Ltd. 
Greaves Cotton & Crompton Parkinson Private Ltd. 
Indian Engineering & Trading Co 





Sizing Materials Co. Ltd 
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A very distinguished gin 
Ina very distinctive bottle 


Admired the whole 


world over... 


Roamer the leading 
Swiss watch! 


The 12 ROAMER features: 


Slim, stylish appearance 
Accuracy 
Waterproof to a depth of 330 feet 


No condensation even in exteme 
temperature fluctuations 


Ingeniously simple sealing covered by 
four patents 


High-grade steel case 

Unbelievably hardwearing, immune to 
perspiration and dirt 

Antimagnetic 

Shock protected 

Unbreakable spring 

Ultrasonic and epilamic treatment 
Repairs service in 137 countries 


Obtainable from good Jewellers everywhere. 
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Distributors in Great Britain— 


SEAGERS OF LONDON GIN. ROAMER WATCHES (England) LIMITED, 


; Greenwich House, 10-13 Newgate Street, London, E.C.| 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 18, 1961. 


HOME !—AND GIVEN A WARM WELCOME: THE QUEEN DRIVING TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE AFTER HER 20,000-MILE TOUR. 


The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh returned to London on March 6 after 
their 20,000-mile tour of India, Pakistan, Nepal and Iran, which had lasted 
six weeks. Their Britannia aircraft landed at London Airport just after 
9 p.m., where the Queen and the Duke were met by Sir John Crocker, Lord 
Lieutenant of Middlesex, and Mr. Peter Thorneycroft, Minister of Aviation. 
In three-quarters of an hour they were at Buckingham Palace, where a crowd 
estimated at 5000 was waiting to give them an enthusiastic welcome. Breaking 


Postage—Inland, 54d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 7}d. 


through the police cordon, people almost engulfed the car, tapping on the 
windows, waving, cheering, and almost preventing the Royal party from 
reaching the Palace at all. Once inside there was a family welcome from the 
Queen Mother, Princess Margaret and Mr. Antony Armstrong-Jones. The 
additional welcoming party was led by the Prime Minister, and included 
representatives of the countries visited by the Queen and Prince Philip during 
the course of the tour illustrated in this special number. 


( These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.Q. as a newspaper.) 
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flees Queen's return from her Eastern tour marks 

the end of a wonderful triumph—a triumph 
not of empire but of the goodwill and understand- 
ing between widely diverse nations and races which 
the former British Empire, whatever its faults 
and limitations, helped to create. It has been a 
triumph for toleration, for forbearance, for the 
spirit of international friendship—public virtues 
sorely needed in the world to-day and for which 
the British Commonwealth serves as a seed-bed. 
It has been a remarkable manifestation, too, of the 
inherent kindliness and humanity of the Indian 
peoples, of all nations and creeds, and of their 
willingness to let bygones be bygones or rather to 
distil from those bygones the best of all that the 
long association of Britain and India has brought 
about. Above all, it has been a personal triumph 
for the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh, who in 
their long and exhausting pilgrimage of goodwill 
have nobly served not only this country but the 
whole Commonwealth and the cause of world peace. 
Those gay and welcoming crowds, the easy infor- 
mality of state, the universal expression of friend- 
liness continually breaking through the pageantry 
have constituted a deeply moving and spontaneous 
popular tribute to the Queen’s grace—grace of 
spirit and grace of person. 

Somehow the emotional content of the Royal 
progress through what were once Britain’s Eastern 
dominions has been enhanced by the remembrance 
of similar progresses made by the Queen’s 
predecessors under very different conditions. My 
own memory goes back, in particular, to King 
George V’s visit to India after his coronation in 
1911, to the descriptions in the Press of the 
wonderful spectacle of the Imperial Durbar at 
Delhi of that year, and also to the private fears, 
happily groundless, expressed for the King and 
Queen’s safety before they sailed from England for 
India, then showing early signs of the political 
unrest which was to grow into the later triumphant 
nationalist movement. I remember my father 
telling me how a colleague of his, a member of the 
King’s entourage and a former soldier, had confided 
to him before leaving that if a shot were fired at 
the King he hoped to place himself between the 
assassin and the King’s body. Turning over a 
Victorian volume of this journal a few weeks ago I 
found myself fascinated by the accounts, both 
pictorial and letterpress, of an earlier Royal tour 
made by the then Prince of Wales—afterwards 
King Edward VII and the present Queen’s great- 
grandfather—in the winter of 1875-76. It took, 
of course, much longer than the visit of the Queen 
and Duke, for the voyage to and from India alone 
occupied two months of the tour, which began to 
be depicted in this journal in the autumn of 1875 
and continued to figure regularly in its pages 
till the end of May of the following year. 
As early as mid-September a notice appeared 
as follows: 

A Special Extra Number of the Illustrated London 
News will shortly be issued containing numerous 
illustrations of the principal Indian Cities, Temples, 
Natural Scenery, Native Manners and Customs, Sports 
and Pastimes, and all the chief Objects of Interest in 
relation to the forthcoming Royal Tour in India. The 
accompanying Description will be written by George 
Augustus Sala, the local details being supplied by an 
eminent Indian resident. 


A week later the journal is full of pictures of 
H.M.S. Serapis in which the Prince was to sail: 
coolies and seamen taking supplies and enormous 
quantities of ice on board, the Royal horses being 
exercised on deck by grooms in frock-coats and 
low-crowned bowlers, the Prince’s sleeping-cabin, 
with its canopied, brass-posted, slung bedstead 
and elegant mid-Victorian furniture. In the issue 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


of October 16 there is a splendid cover page show- 
ing the Prince and Princess of Wales—who went 
with him as far as Calais—embarking at Dover, 
preparatory to travelling across Europe to Brin- 
disi. ‘‘ As the royal party alighted from the train 
coloured fires were burned in great profusion, and 
amidst continued cheering the Prince and Princess 
walked in the direction of the gangway.... The 
illuminations were kept up with unabated bril- 
liance, the band of the 104th Fusileers playing the 
National Anthem. Then the pipers struck up a 
lively Scottish air and continued it while the 
luggage was being got on board.... Exactly at 
10.15 p.m. the moorings of the vessel were cast 
off and the Castalia was got under steam... . 
The troops presented arms as the band played a 
bar of the National Anthem, changing into ‘ God 
bless the Prince of Wales,’ the men joining in 
singing. Ringing cheers again went up as the 
vessel moved slowly off... .” 

The account of that long and now remote 
Royal tour continued from issue to issue through- 
out the entire winter and spring. Occasionally 
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THE VISIT OF THE FUTURE EDWARD VII TO INDIA IN 1875: 
A CEREMONY PERFORMED BY INDIAN GIRLS AT THE PRINCE'S 
LANDING IN BOMBAY. 

This charming scene which comes from the special supplement 
on the visit of the Prince of Wales to India in our issue of 
December 11, 1875, is described by Sir Arthur Bryant on this 

e. This visit, which lasted for seventeen weeks, led up 
to Queen Victoria’s assumption of the title of Empress of 
India in the following year. 


i 


there is a leading article expressing the national 
sentiments to which it gave rise; ‘‘ the Prince,”’ 
we are told at the outset, “‘ carries with him the 
nation’s goodwill and wherever he goes he will 
vicariously represent the desire of the people of 
this United Kingdom to scatter the blessings of 
civilisation and peace as far as the national power 
can be felt.’’ But the root of the matter lies in 
the fascinating drawings and first-hand accounts 
by special artists and correspondents in India, 
where the Prince covered more than 10,000 miles 
by carriage, rail, horseback and elephant. His 
progress, which included Bombay, Poona, Baroda, 
Mysore, Colombo, Madras, Calcutta, Benares, 
Lucknow, Cawnpore, Agra, Delhi, Lahore, 
Allahabad, Nepal and Kashmir, and ended as it 
had begun at Bombay, was conducted with clock- 
work punctuality—a remarkable feat in the travel 
conditions of the time. It is fascinating to note 
how many of the incidents of the Queen’s tour in 
1961 were anticipated by those of her great- 
grandfather of 1875. There is a charming descrip- 
tion at the outset of the Royal party being 
garlanded at Bombay. 





The pretty native Indian ceremony . . . performed 
by a dozen Hindoo girls in sign of welcome. ... These 
damsels, who were scholars of the Alexandra Native 
Girls’ English Institution, were brightly dressed in 
loose robes of satin, pink, blue, or yellow, and carried 
small baskets of flowers. They took flowers out of 
their baskets with one hand and lifted them above the 
Prince’s head as he was about to enter his carriage. . . . 
The Prince of Wales looked both surprised and pleased 
by the dainty feminine compliment. ... A beautiful 
Parsee girl, attired in pink satin, whose name is Miss 
Dhunbaee Ardaseer Wadia, came up to his Royal 
Highness and Sir Philip Wodehouse, laden with wreaths 
or garlands of jasmine. She held up one of them before 
the Prince, who at first took it with his hand, mistaking 
her intention; upon which she offered another wreath 
to the Governor. Sir Philip, more experienced in these 
matters, bowed his head and allowed her to place the 
garland over his neck. When the Prince saw this he 
smiled and attempted to hang his own garland round 
his neck . . . but Miss Wadia promptly undertook and 
performed the little office. . .. 


As for the hunting episodes, which from Baroda 
to Nepal accompanied the Prince’s tour, and the 
gorgeous hospitality of the native princes who 
entertained him, one wonders what the anti-blood 
sports protesters of our day would have said about 
the gargantuan holocausts of Oriental sport 
organised by his hosts for the Royal visitor of 
eighty-five years ago. They reached their apogee 
in Nepal where 700 elephants were assembled by 
Sir Jung Bahadoor for a tiger hunt in which the 
Prince of Wales accounted for the record number 
of six tigers in a single day. Judging by the 
pictures, as well as the written descriptions, this 
feat was attended by considerable danger, for the 
tigers, swarming out of the undergrowth like 
enormous cats, attacked the line of elephants and 
one of them, clawing his way up to the Royal 
howdah, almost reached tie legs of Mr. Peter 
Robertson, the Prince’s attendant, who was only 
saved from death by the quickness and presence 
of mind of his master, who despatched the furious 
beast at point-blank range. On another occasion 
the Prince was forced to take shelter in a tree from 
a wild elephant. 

It all seems very long ago. Yet at the time 
my father was already earning his living and Sir 
Winston Churchill was in his cradle and probably 
starting, successfully, to battle his way out of it ! 
The keynote of the visit—the passive loyalty of 
India to the British connection in the placid years 
between the Mutiny and the beginning of Con- 
gress’s struggle for independence—was expressed 
in the address of welcome to the Prince delivered 
by Mr. Dosabhay Framjee, the Chairman of 
the Bombay Municipal Council. Referring to the 
growth of Bombay as “ perhaps the most striking 
example India can present of the beneficial results 
that can be produced by the impact of Western 
civilisation on Oriental character and institutions, 
and of the success that may attend earnest and 
judicious efforts to reconcile all the various races 
of this country to British rule,’’ the speaker went 
on to declare: 


All this material prosperity she owes to the strong 
and wise government which has secured her in the 
enjoyment of peace and order, of equality before the 
law, of religious liberty and of freedom of trade, and 
has thus given confidence to men of all races and 
creeds—Europeans, Indo-Portuguese, Hindoos, Moham- 
medans, Parsees, and Jews—to pursue their various 
callings under the shadow of the British flag. We 
gladly, therefore, seize the occasion of your Royal 
Highness’s presence amongst -us to record our 
sense of the blessings of British rule, and assure 
your Royal Highness of our devotion to that 
throne which has become the enduring symbol of 
concord, liberty, prosperity, and progress to all the 
multitude of nations that own the benign sway of 
Queen Victoria. 
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Here and on following pages we show some highlights of the Royal tour of 
India, Pakistan, Nepal and Iran. In our issues, from January 28 to March 12, 
inclusive, we have already published a pictorial record of many scenes from 
the tour. On February 25, during the visit to Benares, the Queen rode on this 
beautifully decorated elephant in procession from Ramnagar Fort to the River 
Ganges. Ramnagar Fort is the 18th-century home of the Maharaja of Benares. 


A MEMORABLE TOUR OF INDIA—I. 
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The Duke of Edinburgh rode on another splendid elephant and was able to talk 
to her Majesty as they rode side by side. While she was at the city of Benares 
the Queen was able to sail up the sacred Ganges in the flower-painted barge 
which was used by King George V during his visit to India in 1911. She passed 
the ghats, where smoke rose from funeral pyres of Hindus. After the visit to 
Benares the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh flew to Katmandu. 
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A MEMORABLE TOUR OF INDIA—II AND IIL. 


























MECHANISED UNITS OF THE INDIAN ARMY PARADING BEFORE THE QUEEN ON REPUBLIC DAY, JANUARY 26—THE ELEVENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE EVENT. 
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A TRIBUTE TO A GREAT FIGURE OF INDIAN INDEPENDENCE : THE QUEEN STANDING BY THE MEMORIAL TO GANDHI, ON WHICH SHE HAD JUST LAID A WREATH. 
THE REPUBLIC DAY PARADE IN NEW DELHI; AND WHITE ROSES FOR THE MEMORIAL TO MAHATMA GANDHI 


In New Delhi on January 26 hundreds of thousands of New Delhi citizens 
turned out to watch a great parade celebrating the founding of the Republic of 
India. This is a great annual event, specially great this year since the Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh were at the saluting-base. The President, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, was accompanied there by the Queen. The parade came 
down the great open mall in Delhi from a triumphal arch built as a memorial 


to Indians killed in the First World War. The mechani i 
followed by other detachments of the Indian Army, rich in pat pe Mes 
uniforms and pageantry. On January 21, the Queen had made a timely 
opening to her tour by making a visit to Gandhi’s memorial at Rajghat 
on the outskirts of New Delhi, where she laid a wreath of 500 white 
roses, and planted a sapling in the grounds nearby. 
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A NOBLE WELCOME FOR HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN AND PRINCE PHILIP: THE BANQUET GIVEN BY PRESIDENT PRASAD. 


On the evening of their first day in India, January 21, the Queen and the Duke 
of Edinburgh were royally entertained as guests of the Indian President, 
Dr. Rajendra Prasad, at a banquet in his palace. The guests included one of 
the two conquerors of Mount Everest, Sherpa Tensing. A toast was proposed 
by the President, and in reply the Queen rose to speak of the “ wonderful 
story ’ she would have to tell her children when she returned to Great Britain. 


She went on to emphasise the importance of the family as the vital and per- 
manent factor in a country’s social structure. “ In a larger sense,”’ she went 
on, ‘‘ the Commonwealth is a family of nations and this is an apt way to describe 
the relationship between Britain and India.” Earlier in the day the Queen 
and the Duke had been received by an enormous crowd—estimated at between 
1,000,000 and 2,000,000—as they arrived in the capital. 
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THE QUEEN AND THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH WATCHING THE RACES AT CALCUTTA FROM A SPECIALLY DECORATED PART OF THE GRANDSTAND. 


A BRILLIANT OCCASION IN CALCUTTA: THE THRILLING RACES AT THE ROYAL CALCUTTA TURF CLUB. 


On February 18 the Queen was able to see something of one of her favourite 
sports when she and the Duke of Edinburgh attended a race meeting at the 
enormous course in Calcutta. There she saw the English jockey, Wally 
Swinburn, on Pa Bear, win India’s top racing classic, the £2250 Queen Eliza- 
beth II Cup. She had given the gold trophy herself to the Royal Calcutta Turf 
Club and she later presented it to Mrs. Bilimoria, the owner of Pa Bear. Wally 


Swinburn had won the race last year as well. The race, which was watched 
by a record crowd of 30,000, had a particularly thrilling finish and the Queen 
filmed it with her ciné-camera. George V had watched a specially run race 
on the same track during his visit to India in 1912, when the Calcutta Turf 
Club added ‘‘ Royal " to its name. Later the Queen attended a reception of 
United Kingdom citizens held at the racecourse. 
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THE BEAUTY OF TRADITIONAL INDIAN DANCING: THE QUEEN AT A DISPLAY BY BOY SCOUTS AND GIRL GUIDES. 
The Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh, returning to New Delhi early on 
January 25 from their tiger shoot at Rajasthan, watched a display in the 
afternoon put on by Indian Boy Scouts and Girl Guides—the latter dressed 
in costumes not traditionally associated with such a movement, namely, saris. 
The occasion was also attended by the World Chief Guide, Olave Lady Baden- 
Powell. Seated under a cool canopy decked out with festoons of flowers and 


spread with rich carpets, the Queen and Prince Philip were entertained by 
troupes of dancers, such as the ones shown here wearing hooped skirts, 
belled anklets and white veils drawn back from their faces, and carrying out a 
traditional maidens’ dance from Manipur. After this Boy Scouts danced to 
drums, fifes and cymbals, and gifts were presented to the Queen for her children. 
Later the President held a reception in the Mogul gardens of the Palace. 
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WHERE HER GRANDFATHER TROD IN 1911: THE QUEEN AT THE GATEWAY OF INDIA, BOMBAY. 


During her visit to Bombay the Queen passed through the historic Gateway of | The scheme was carried out by Lord Sydenham’s successor, Lord Willingdon. 
India, the imposing arch on the waterfront which commemorates the visit | The Gateway is of yellow basalt. In this photograph her Majesty is embarked 
of her grandfather, King George V, in 1911. Built on the Apollo Bunder,a | in a launch which took her across Bombay Harbour to the Indian Atomic 
landing place, the Gateway was erected at the suggestion of Lord Sydenham, | Energy Establishment at Trombay. The Queen also visited the milk colony 
a former Governor of Bombay. An iron shed, with a curved roof, in the style twenty-five miles from the city and was able to sample some of the produce 
of a Mogul tent, occupied the site and was a shelter for waiting passengers. of this co-operative enterprise which provides much of Bombay’s milk. 
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PART OF THE VAST CROWD WHICH TURNED OUT TO GREET THE QUEEN AND HER HUSBAND IN CALCUTTA, BREAKING THE CORDON. 


Calcutta, the second largest city in the Commonwealth, on February 17 gave 
the Queen one of the warmest welcomes she received in India. The numbers 
of the crowd were estimated at over 2,000,000 and something of their over- 
whelming effect may be seen in this picture, which shows one of the occasions 
when the police cordons were broken and the people rushed forward to greet 
the Royal visitors during their drive through the city. The drive, which was 


from Dum-Dum airport to the centre of Calcutta, Chowringhee, lasted for 
nearly an hour and a quarter and the Queen and the Duke both stood up to 
receive the acclamations of the crowd. In the evening Miss Padmaja Naidu, 
Governor of West Bengal and India’s only woman Governor, gave a dinner 
at Government House for the Queen, and this was followed by a reception. 
The next day the Queen was taken on a sightseeing tour of Calcutta. 
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AT A NEW MODEL VILLAGE: THE QUEEN GIVEN A TRADITIONAL WELCOME AT BHANKROTA. 


22 the Queen and Duke of Edinburgh saw both the old and the 
pool rr After Bo he a Durbar (Royal reception) in the beautiful pink- 
stone city of Jaipur, Rajasthan, given by the Maharaja of Jaipur, the Royal 
visitors went to Bhankrota, a model village. The Queen was given the tradi- 
tional welcome—as seen in the photograph - by young women carrying painted 
jars on their heads. Also seen in the picture is the ritual offering to her 


Majesty of tiny lights on a tray. The people of Bhankrota are being taught new 
agricultural techniques—there is in operation a cow-dung plant which 
converts dung into gas for household use—and are being weaned from super- 
stition to literacy. Brick paths have been built by the villagers—-where was 
formerly nothing but mud and swamp in the rainy season. Part of the cost 
is paid by the Indian Government and part by the people themselves. 
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NECESSITATED BY HER MANY ENGAGEMENTS: THE QUEEN’S HATS. 
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G MAHENDRA'S WELCOME IN KATMANDU. 
The Queen wears an elegant close-fitting 
hat for her arrival in Nepal. 





/ 


THE QUEEN’S ARRIVAL AT CHITTAGONG. . AT THE SHIV NIWAS PALACE, UDAIPUR. 
A radiant Queen, wearing a light hat of A small, close-fitting beret, in brown, 
large roses, worn with a moiré dress. made from clipped feathers. 


Lape 


WATCHING THE DUKE PLAYING POLO. 
The Queen wearing a light straw hat with 
a bow for an open-air occasion. 
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MEETING THE GURKHA VETERANS, NEPAL. 
The Queen here wore a close-fitting hat, 
appliqué all over with flower motifs. 


AT THE DURGAPUR STEELWORKS, INDIA. AT THE CALCUTTA RACECOURSE. 
A close-fitting, turban-shaped hat, A most attractive summery hat with 
tightly swathed with a gauzy lace. net swathed over flower posies. 


PRESENTING TROPHIES AT LAHORE. 
The Queen wears another close-fitting hat, 
with a bow set high in the front. 






































! AT ST. MARY'S CHURCH, MADRAS. FOR THE ARRIVAL IN INDIA. a AT THE KHYBER PASS, WEST PAKISTAN. AT A CADET RALLY IN INDIA. } 
} A high-piled, turban-like hat, light A light but full toque of pale-blue flowers, } A high cloche hat of pleated straw, swathed A cool and comfortable white hat withan | 
‘ coloured and of swathed net. swathed with blue tulle. % with net. upturned brim, set high up on the head. 

— ai, 
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AT A STAMP-ALBUM PRESENTATION. 
A full toque, of mixed flowers, with net 
forming an eye-veil. 


AT .“.BEATING RETREAT.” 
A white petal hat, wrapped with drapery 
in a marigold colouring. 





AT THE SCOUT AND GUIDE DISPLAY, DELHI. 
A charming hat with lilies of the valley, 
swathed with green tulle. 
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A small, white beret-like hat, moulded, 
pleated and worn with a pin. 


3 





P 
f AT THE RACES IN LAHORE, WEST raxtan. ¥ AT THE MADRAS COACH FACTORY. FOR THE ARRIVAL AT BOMBAY. 


A tall, smali-brimmed ciloche, with A toque of pink organza petals, worn 
material swathed and ending in a bow. i with a spotted organza dress. 


Non 


DRIVING THROUGH BANGALORE, MYSORE. 
A rose-petal hat in beige with a close-fitting 
white straw brim. 
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NEPAL. 


The Queen is wearing a charmingly simple suit of light 
material with a close-fitting hat with flower motifs. 


ARRIVAL AT BANGALORE AIRPORT, INDIA. 
Pale coffee and white lattice work printed 
organza afternoon dress. Rose-petal hat 


in beige. 
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\ ARRIVAL AT KATMANDU, CAPITAL OF NEPAL. 
The Queen is wearing a day dress and overcoat in 
“ greige"’ heavy pure silk shantung. 


18, 1961 


AT THE INDIAN NATIONAL PAINTING EXHIBITION, DELHI. 
An elegant dress for an artistic occasion: the Queen wears 
a simply-cut patterned silk dress. 


IN THE FAMOUS SHALIMAR GARDENS, LAHORE. 
earing a flowered hat as a compliment to her surroundings, 
in suit, and fur coat. 


the Queen is dressed in a 


THE QUEEN IN EAST PAKISTAN. THE QUEEN IN NEW DELHI. 

As she steps from the aircraft she is wearing } For this occasion, a polo match, her Majesty 

an afternoon dress and overcoat, in pink- wore a day dress and jacket of pale mauve 
green shot moiré. silk-wool. 


ING, EAST PAKISTAN. 


AT A CIVIC RECEPTION AT CHITTAGO! 
A taffeta dress cut on slender lines, worn under full-length 


coat of organza. 
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THE QUEEN AT THE RACES IN BOMBAY. 
Black spotted white taffeta dress trimmed 
at collar and waist with black velvet. Beret 
in organza and veil. 


ATTENDING LAHORE CATHEDRAL FOR DIVINE SERVICE. 
As she walks to the Cathedral the Queen wears a simple 


pale coat with wide collar and matching accessories. 
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ENGAGEMENTS: SOME OF THE QUEEN’S DAY DRESSES. 
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: ARRIVAL AT THE ASHOKA HOTEL, DELHI. AT THE NATIONAL AGRICULTURAL FAIR, CALCUTTA. MEETING LOCAL DIGNITARIES, SHIV NIWAS, UDAIPUR. 
Pink and blue printed taffeta dress under full-length coat A blue silk dress, buttoned throat and waist, and tied with A dress and jacket of brown and white printed crépe- 
of similar pink and blue printed organza. bow. The toque is of tulle and flowers. de-Chine and jacket trimmed with white piqué. 


ee 
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OPENING A NEW MEDICAL INSTITUTE. 
The Queen wears a day dress and jacket of 
hyacinth-blue pure silk heavy shantung, 

and pleated skirt—in Delhi. 


AT THE STATE GUEST HOUSE, KARACHI. ’ ARRIVAL AT THE CITY PALACE, JAIPUR. } AT THE MAUSOLEUM OF REZAH SHAH. 
The Queen is wearing a gold-coloured { Beige silk faille afternoon dress, bodice | As a reminder of the Persian winter the 
heavy silk shantung dress and coat. The lightly embroidered gold. Full-length coat ; Queen wears a short fur coat over a pale- 
hat is of pearls and feathers. cuffed with matching beige mink. ; coloured dress. 

\ 
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ARRIVAL AT JAIPUR ON JANUARY 22. AT A CIVIC RECEPTION IN DACCA. } A SCENE FROM THE TIGER SHOOT IN NEPAL. 
Dress and coat of bright coral tussore. Dress fitted and | Beige silk faille afternoon dress. Full-length coat of beige ; Dressed for big-game hunting—with a camera: the Queen 
full-skirted. Full-length coat with large square pockets. | silk faille cuffed with matching mink. ' wears safari jacket and slacks and hat. 
\ x 
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NECESSITATED BY HER MANY ENGAGEMENTS: THE QUEEN’S EVENING DRESSES. 
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LAHORE, PAKISTAN. A DINNER ENGAGEMENT. i KARACHI, PAKISTAN. A DINNER ENGAGEMENT. \ 

A china-blue satin evening dress. The bodice and front { A flame-coloured dress of Chantilly lace and flame-spotted | 

embroidered with white porcelain china beads. The tulle mounted on white organza. The lace and tulle are 
bodice bordered with white satin. } re-embroidered with scarlet jewels and coral. 
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NEW DELHI, INDIA. THE STATE BANQUET. ‘ TEHERAN, IRAN. THE BANQUET IN THE BRITISH EMBASSY. 

A magnificent dress and train of iridescent lace richly {| A slender dress of white crépe embroidered in graduated 
embroidered with pearls, crystals and diamonds, worn by { scallop design of crystals and diamond rings, designed 
the Queen on her first night in India. especially to accompany the tiara the Queen is wearing. 














DACCA, EAST PAKISTAN. A DINNER ENGAGEMENT. 
A magnificent evening dress of heavy satin with a heavily- 
embroidered hem and bodice all the more effective for 
the basic simplicity of design. 


PESHAWAR, PAKISTAN. A DINNER ENGAGEMENT. 
Another of the splendid evening dresses worn by her 
Majesty during the tour. This one is heavily embroidered 

with a design of large roses. 


ha 





KATMANDU, NEPAL. THE STATE BANQUET. 
A glittering, slender dress of silver lace which has an 


elaborate pattern and is embroidered with pearls and 


gold, mounted on gleaming gold tissue. 
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LAHORE, PAKISTAN. A BANQUET GIVEN BY THE GOVERNOR. 


A full-length evening dress of flamingo-pink satin with a 
fitted bodice and deep V-neckline. 
are draped up into a central wrap-over. 


The sides of the skirt 











KARACHI, PAKISTAN. A RECEPTION. 
A long dinner dress of pink and silver Oriental material, 
banded at bodice and low hip-line with embroidery of 
rubies and silver. 
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A MEMORABLE TOUR OF PAKISTAN—I AND II. 
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DRIVING IN AN OPEN CAR THROUGH THE STREETS OF KARACHI, PAKISTAN, WITH PRESIDENT AYUB KHAN: THE QUEEN WAVING TO VAST CHEERING CROWDS. 


IN PAKISTAN’S 
MAIN CITY: 
THE QUEEN 

ENTHUSIASTICALLY 
WELCOMED 
IN KARACHI. 


_“ Queen and Duke of Edin- 
burgh were given one of the 
most enthusiastic receptions of the 
whole tour when they arrived in 
Karachi, Pakistan, on February 1. 
They were received at the airport 
by Pakistan’s President, Field 
Marshal Ayub Khan. As she drove 
through the city the Queen was 
showered with the traditional rose 
petals. A State banquet was held 
in the evening at which speeches of 
welcome were made. The same 
afternoon the Queen and Duke of 
Edinburgh laid a wreath at the tomb 
of Mohammed [Continued opposite. 





























Continued} Ali Jinnah, Pakistan’s 
founder. While the Queen attended 
a tea reception and costuine show, 
the Duke drove out to the Korangi 
township, a refugee settlement, 
which will house half a million 
people when completed. The follow- 


was given an address of welcome, 
embroidered in Urdu script on gold 
cloth. In her speech the Queen 
drew attention to the enormous 
growth of Karachi, whose popula- 
tion, since the end of the war, had 
increased from 300,000 to 2,000,000. 
She paid tribute to the manner in 
which this city, faced with “ problems 


(Left.) 


WELCOME AT A CIVIC RECEPTION ON THE 
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AMONG THE ENEMIES OF OLD—NOW COURTEOUS AND LOYAL: THE QUEEN TREADING ON TRADITIONAL CARPETS PAST A LINE OF PATHAN “ MALIKS.” 





























RUGGED LANDSCAPE AT THE FURTHEST POINT OF PAKISTAN: HER MAJESTY STANDING OVERLOOKING THE AFGHANISTAN BORDER IN THE KHYBER PASS. 
GREETINGS FROM BRITAIN’S FORMER FOES OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER: THE QUEEN AT THE KHYBER PASS. 


The Queen received a very different reception when she visited the Khyber 
Pass from that which a traveller would have expected in the earlier years 
of the century. When the Royal visitors arrived at Peshawar—capital of the 
old North-West Frontier Province—on February 4 the weather was cold and 
wintry: in fact, it had been impossible for the Queen’s aircraft to land at 
Quetta on the way. However, she gave pleasure to about 60,000 Pathan 


} 


tribesmen who had come to Quetta to see her by making a special visit there 
the next day. On February 6 the Queen and Prince Philip drove the length 
of the Khyber Pass to the Afghanistan border, and along this winding route 
were given a restrained but smiling welcome by Pathan tribesmen. The 
traditional Frontier gift of sheep was made at Jamrud Fort; and these were 
duly returned to the “‘ maliks ’’—the Pathan chiefs. 
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WITH FLAGS ALL ALONG THE ROUTE: THE QUEEN ENTERING CHITTAGONG, THE PORT ON THE BAY OF BENGAL. 


On February 15 the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh visited the port of her drive and waved flags. In her address the Queen said there must’ have been 
Chittagong in East Pakistan. This city, on the Bay of Bengal, was last October few who did not suffer ‘‘ loss, hardship or even bereavement in those two cruel 
very severely damaged by two cyclones and a tidal wave. Her Majesty was cyclones.”” The following day the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh ended their 
able to see how it had been rebuilt. Indeed, there were few signs of the tour of Pakistan and returned to India. As a formal farewell to Pakistan 
disaster other than a 10,000-ton freighter, Clan McAlpine—still upright on they attended a dinner in Dacca, given by the Governor of East Pakistan, 
dry land three miles from the sea. Most of the inhabitants lined the route of | and then flew back to India to continue her tour. 
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AN IDYLLIC SCENE AT GULISTAN-I-FATIMA—WITH GIRLS ENACTING A PUNJAB VILLAGE SCENE BEFORE THE QUEEN, DURING A LADIES’ RECEPTION AT LAHORE. 
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A PLEASANTLY INFORMAL OCCASION IN THE GROUNDS OF GOVERNMENT HOUSE, LAHORE: THE QUEEN DRIVES A PONY-CART AMONG THE GARDENS. 
IDYLLIC AND INFORMAL GARDEN SCENES IN LAHORE: VILLAGE DANCES AND A PONY-CART RIDE. 


The Queen’s visit to Lahore, which began with her arrival on February 10 and 

when she left by air for Dacca on the morning of February 14, was 
marked by a number of pleasant occasions in this city of mellow buildings 
and beautiful . Among other interesting incidents were: the Queen's 
laying a wreath on the tomb of the poet, Iqbal, in the huge Badshahi mosque; 
the torchlight tattoo staged by the West Pakistan Rangers, with innumerable 


pipes and drums; a great horse show; and visits to various rallies. The Duke 
of Edinburgh distinguished himself at polo, scoring two goals for his winning 
team, and the Queen was able to present him with a polo pony as the best 
player on the field. On the afternoon of the same day (February 13), the 
Queen went to the race meeting at the Lahore Club and awarded the 
Elizabeth Challenge Cup, won by Ceasar II, ridden by Albert Woods. 
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The celebrated Shalimar Gardens, Lahore, are among the finest and most 
justly famous in the East. Designed by Shah Jehan, who also designed the even 
more famous Taj Mahal, they are beautifully and symmetrically laid out with 
trees, pools, fountains and tasteful Moslem architecture. It was here on 
February 11, during the Royal tour of Pakistan, that the Queen attended a 
reception held in her honour, at which she said: “ It seems to me that the 





Pakistanis and the British have a common talent for pageantry and for staging 
a good spectacle.” Earlier she had been accompanied by the Duke of Edin- 
burgh on a visit to the battle-scarred Khyber Pass, in the North-West Frontier 
district of Pakistan. After her arrival in Lahore, and shortly before this 
reception, the Queen had presented prizes in the National Horse and Cattle Show 
before a crowd of 50,000 people in the Lahore Stadium. 
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GREETED BY THE CITY AFTER HER RETURN: THE QUEEN AT GUILDHALL. 


( NE of the most colourful 

of the ceremonies which 
took place on March 10 when 
the Queen drove to Guildhall, 
was the traditional surrender 
of the sword at Temple Bar, 
the point at which the Queen 
entered the City of London. 
The ceremony is an acknow- 
ledgement by the Lord Mayor 
of the Queen’s sovereignty in = : 
the City and is known to date ‘ _— = ikis 
back to the reign of Edward III. ) 
When the Queen arrived at wy a ; 9% ; ; 5 
Guildhall she was presented ik . ‘i 
with a bouquet by the Lady a > 
Mayoress, Lady Waley-Cohen, = d sv aw 
and then she inspected a guard as — , |S nang 
of honour provided by the ; , F 
Honourable Artillery Com- . ~ a 
pany. After this a procession . ; ae 
with the Queen and the Lord Boa 
Mayor at its head, and includ- oT ; ” es 
ing Prince Philip, the Arch- awa ae 
bishop of Canterbury, Mr. mI 
Macmillan, the President of 
Ghana, and the Prime 
Ministers of Australia, Canada, 
Ceylon, New Zealand and 
South Africa, moved into the 

Great Hall for luncheon. 


Right 

THE PRESENTATION OF THE CITY 

PEARL SWORD TO H.M. THE QUEEN 

BEFORE SHE ENTERED THE CITY 
AT TEMPLE BAR 


A ROYAL ENTRY INTO GUILDHALL : THE QUEEN WITH THE LORD MAYOR, FOLLOWED BY PRINCE PHILIP AND COMMONWEALTH PRIME MINISTERS. 
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AN INFORMAL PROCESSION OF CARS TO GUILDHALL : CROWDS WITHIN HANDSHAKING DISTANCE OF THE QUEEN. 


A line of elegant black Rolls-Royces drove slowly to the City on March 10, | —the ceremony at Guildhall after a Royal tour—and her Majesty made reference 


bearing the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh to Guildhall on what was to “‘ the very nice custom of the Lord Mayor of London to invite members of 
the official ‘‘ Welcome Home!” for the English monarch and her husband | my family to the City on their return from journeys overseas, though I doubt 
after their long and strenuous tour of India, Pakistan, Nepal and Iran, from if the originators of this custom foresaw quite how frequently this would 
which they in fact returned by air on March 6. This is a traditional occ-sion happen.”’ Prince Philip was dressed in naval uniform. 
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WELCOMED HOME 
BY THE CITY OF 
LONDON AFTER A 
JOURNEY OF OVER 
21,000 MILES: THE 
QUEEN AT A 
GUILDHALL 
LUNCHEON AFTER 
HER TOUR. 


HE Queen and the Duke of 

Edinburgh were welcomed home 
from their tour of India, Pakistan, 
Nepal and Iran at a luncheon given 
by the City of London, in Guildhall, 
on March 10. The occasion was made 
all the more significant by the 
presence of some of the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers. The Queen 
was wearing a dress of pale blue 
with matching hat as she entered 
the Great Hall with the Lord Mayor, 
Sir Bernard Waley-Cohen, followed 
by the Duke of Edinburgh and the 
Lady Mayoress. In her reply to 
the Lord Mayor’s speech her Majesty 
drew attention to the vast distances 
covered during her tour: “ My 
husband and I have just returned 
from a journey which lasted six 
weeks and covered over 21,000 miles. 
In the course of it we visited twenty- 
seven cities and six different coun- 
tries and saw an immense number 
of extremely friendly people. Those 
are the bare bones of what was a 
wonderful experience for us and a 
unique event in the history of the 
Commonwealth.” She went on to 
say that there was never a dull 
moment and stressed the great variety 
of living traditions and cultures she 
encountered. The Queen spoke of 
the Commonwealth Conference and 
expressed the hope that: “All the 
peoples of the Commonwealth will 
take heart from the events in this 
journey and redouble their efforts 
to work together for its prosperity 

and the peace of the world.” 


(Right.) 

SEATED AT HER MAJESTY’S TABLE AS SHE 
MAKES HER SPEECH ARE (L. TO R.): LADY 
HAILSHAM, LORD HAILSHAM, MR. K. J. 
HOLYOAKE, MRS. VERWOERD, DR. H. F. 
VERWOERD, DAME PATTIE MENZIES, MR. 


R. G. ZIES, MRS. FISHER, DR. FISHER, 
SIR WALEY-COHEN, THE DUKE 
OF EDINBURGH, LADY WALEY-COHEN, MR. 


, DR. NKRUMAH, MRS. DIEFEN- 
BAKER, MR. DIEFENBAKER, MRS. BANDA- 
RANAIKE, SIR ROY WELENSKY AND 
MR. DUNCAN SANDYS. 
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A MEMORABLE TOUR OF PAKISTAN—IX. 























IN A SCENE OF BATTLES LONG AGO: THE QUEEN AT THE HEAD OF THE MALAKAND PASS, ON HER WAY TO SWAT. 


It was on February 7 that the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh passed 
through the famous Malakand Pass on their way to Swat. Malakand is 
indeed evocative of battles long ago; and it was here in 1897 that Sir Winston 
Churchill first saw action in a punitive expedition with the Malakand Field 
Force and described the campaign in a book of that title. Indeed, from the 
Mess at Malakand Fort, where they took luncheon, the Queen and the Duke 


sent a message to Sir Winston—‘ Greetings from Malakand.”” At Mardan 
they visited the chapel of the Queen’s Own Corps of Guides—which since 
independence has become a Lutheran church of the Danish Mission. Some 
sixty-one maliks or tribal chieftains had gathered to do the Queen honour, 
and the traditional gifts of sheep—swathed in scarves—were offered, accepted 
and returned to form a feast for the tribesmen on the evening following. 
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SURROUNDED BY THE STRANGE ROOFLINES OF THE NEPALESE CAPITAL: THE ROYAL PARTY IN KATMANDU. 


On February 26 the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh received an enthusiastic 
welcome from the Nepalese when they arrived in Katmandu. On February 28 
they returned from the mountains where they had been guests at King 
Mahendra’s hunting camp, and made a few final visits in Nepal before flying 
back to New Delhi the following day. One of these visits included seeing the 
Hanuman Dhoka, the old palace in Katmandu, surrounded by some of the most 


strange architecture and carvings in the country. Earlier in the day the Royal 
party had flown down to the Katmandu valley to attend a parade at Pokhara, 
where the Queen inspected 200 Gurkha ex-Servicemen. These included one 
soldier who had won the Victoria Cross. Some of these Gurkhas had made the 
journey from distant parts of the country, lasting several days, so as not to miss 
the occasion. The parade took place on the airstrip at Pokhara. 
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TIGER-HUNTING ON ELEPHANT-BACK: A SCENE DURING THE GREAT HUNT STAGED FOR THE VISITORS BY KING MAHENDRA. 


On February 27 King Mahendra of Nepal held a lavish tiger- and rhinoceros- 
hunt in honour of the Queen and the Duke of Edinburgh. For the occasion 
a Royal hunting camp had been specially cut out of the virgin jungle, covering 
an area of more than six acres: even hot and cold running water was laid 
on in this remote district. As is the custom on these hunts, the animals 
hunted were hemmed in with elephants, since the height of the dense grass 


makes pursuit of big game on foot dangerous and virtually impossible. 
King Mahendra had organised no fewer than 327 elephants, and the result 
was one rhinoceros and one tigress—the latter having first evaded four shots 
from the Foreign Secretary, the Earl of Home, to whom the honour fell to 
take first shot, since Prince Philip’s trigger finger was out of action with an 
infection. On the Queen’s departure, the elephants trumpeted a massive farewell. 
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IN THE SETTING OF A MAJESTIC CITY, 5000 YEARS OLD: THE QUEEN ROYALLY ENTERTAINED IN ISFAHAN. 


On March 4 the Queen and Prince Philip began a brief visit to the great whose thirteen columns are all that remain of the hundreds which once graced 
historical sites of Iran. They saw much of the splendour of Isfahan, that this remote desert place—the seat of the Achzmenian kings—before they 
supreme triumph of Moslem architecture which Persians call “‘ half the fell to the plundering army of Alexander the Great. The visitors walked up 
world.” Later in the day they spent the night at Shiraz, and on the following the main staircase where the kings of the Ancient Persian Empire once rode 
morning drove with the Shah of Persia and his Empress to the most ancient into the great palace on horseback. They lunched with the Shah and Queen 
archzological site of their entire Asian tour—the great palaces of Persepolis, Farah at the residence of the Curator of Persepolis, within the ruins themselves. 
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HAPPY NEWS ON THE QUEEN’S RETURN: THE DUKE OF KENT’S ENGAGEMENT. 


THE HOME OF THE DUKE OF KENT’S FIANCEE: STATELY HOVINGHAM HALL, YORKSHIRE, 
THE SEAT OF SIR WILLIAM WORSLEY, LORD-LIEUTENANT OF THE NORTH RIDING. 


IN THE GARDENS OF KENSINGTON PALACE: (L. TO R.) THE DUCHESS OF KENT, SIR WILLIAM 
AND LADY WORSLEY, THE DUKE OF KENT AND MISS KATHARINE WORSLEY. 








DRIVING TO BUCKINGHAM PALACE THROUGH A CROWD GATHERED TO OFFER CONGRATULATIONS: 
THE DUKE OF KENT WITH HIS FIANCEE ON MARCH 9. 
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WHERE THE DUKE OF KENT AND MISS WORSLEY WILL LIVE AFTER THEIR MARRIAGE: COPPINS, 
IVER, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, THE PROPERTY OF THE DUKE OF KENT SINCE HE CAME OF AGE. 
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A HAPPY INFORMAL POSE FOR THE OCCASION OF THEIR ENGAGEMENT: THE DUKE OF KENT 
IN THE GARDENS OF KENSINGTON PALACE WITH MISS KATHARINE WORSLEY. 


tg was announced from Kensington Palace on March 8 that the Duke of 

Kent is to marry Miss Katharine Worsley, daughter of Sir William Worsley, 
Lord-Lieutenant of the North Riding of Yorkshire, and of Lady Worsley, of 
Hovingham Hall, Yorkshire. The Duke of Kent, who succeeded to the Duchy 
in 1942 at the age of six after his father’s death in a flying accident, will be 
twenty-six next October; Miss Worsley is twenty-eight. The Duke, who is 
eighth in succession to the throne, told the Queen of his intended engagement 
before she went on her tour of India and Pakistan and the Queen is expected 
to give her formal consent under the Royal Marriages Act at the next meeting of 
the Privy Council. The Duke of Kent was educated at Eton and at Le Rosay, 
Switzerland ; he decided to make his career in the Army and entered Sandhurst 
in 1953. It was while he was stationed with his regiment, the Royal Scots 
Greys, at Catterick that he met Miss Worsley. He was promoted captain in 1960 
and was recently appointed a general staff officer at the War Office, acting as 
an assistant to General Sir Francis Festing, Chief of the Imperial General Staff. 
The wedding is to take place in York Minster and it [Continued opposite. 
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DAFFODILS FOR A FUTURE DUCHESS AT KENSINGTON PALACE. MISS KATHARINE WORSLEY ARM IN ARM—ANOTHER ENCHANTING PHOTOGRAPH OF THE ENGAGED COUPLE. THE DUKE’S 
IS REPORTED TO BE FOND OF RIDING AND COUNTRY PURSUITS. FIANCEE IS THE ONLY DAUGHTER OF SIR WILLIAM AND LADY WORSLEY. 


Continued.| will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Ramsey, 
4 Archbishop of York and 
» Archbishop- designate of 
; Canterbury. It will be 
| the first Royal wedding 
in York Minster since 
Edward III married 
Philippa of Hainault 
there in 1328. The 
Queen and the Duke of 
Edinburgh will attend 
the wedding. After the 
marriage the Duke plans 
to live at Coppins, Iver, 
Buckinghamshire, 
which has been his pro- 
perty since he came of 
age and which was be- 
queathed to him by his 
father. He is due to be 
the Queen’s special re- 
presentative at the Sierra 
Leone Independence 
celebrations in April. 
Miss Worsley, who is an 
accomplished pianist and 
who is fond of riding 
and country pursuits, 
was educated at home, 
at Queen Margaret’s 
School, York, and later 
at Castle Howard. For 
a time she taught at 
Lady Eden’s School, in 
London. 


(Right.) 

ADMIRATION FROM A FUTURE 
SISTER-IN-LAW: PRINCESS 
ALEXANDRA BEING SHOWN 
THE SAPPHIRE AND DIA- 
MOND RING. THE WEDDING 
WILL BE IN YORK ON JUNE 8. 





THE FOUR CLIMBERS WHO CONQUERED THE NORTH FACE: (L. TO R) TON] HIEBELER, ANTON KINSHOFER, ANDREAS MANNHARDT AND WALTER ALMBERGER. 
CONQUERED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN WINTER: THE NORTH FACE OF THE EIGER, THE ‘“ KILLER’ MOUNTAIN. 


The first ascent in winter of the north face of the 13,040-ft. Eiger, in the 
Bernese Oberland, ended successfully on March 12. The four climbers, 
Toni Hiebeler, Anton Kinshofer and Andreas Mannhardt, who are German, 
and Walter Almberger, who is Austrian, were six nights on the face of the 
mountain. The climb was kept secret until the men had reached the middle 
of the face; they had started at 4 a.m. on March 6 and were fortunate in 
having remarkably good weather for the seven days they were on the Eiger, 


since the mountain is notorious for its storms. The cold made the possibilities 
of avalanches less likely. The north face was first climbed in July 1938, 
when Heinrich Harrer, the authority on Tibet, was in the party; since then 
there have been thirteen successful ascents in summer, while seventeen 
men have been killed in the attempt. This ascent is i remarkable 
for having been made in winter. Herr Hiebeler said that only on the last 
night did they become confident of reaching the top. 
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IS THERE LIFE ON THE PLANETS?: A SCIENTIFIC DISCUSSION. 
IX. LIFE AND THE UNIVERSE. 


By Dr. M. W. OVENDEN, Lecturer in Astronomy, Glasgow University. 


© 1961. Tue Ititvstratep Lowpon News & Sxerca Lrp. 


* the early articles in this series, the discussion 
of the possibility of life on other planets in 
the Universe was based upon a consideration of 
those properties of the Earth that seemed to be 
necessary for the existence of terrestrial life. 
But in last week’s article we saw how the process 
of natural selection will guide the development of 
life in such a way that it becomes closely suited 
to its environment, and will change with changes 
in the environment if these take place not too 
quickly. The important question now arises: 
how far are the conditions that are necessary for 
life on Earth merely a reflection of the conditions 
under which terrestrial life has developed, and how 
far are they necessary to any form of life? Can 
we, in fact, set any limits to the extent to which 
natural selection can adapt life to different 
conditions ? 

As we shall see in next week’s article, when 
I discuss the crucial question of temperature, 
highly-developed forms of life, being more com- 
plex chemical and physical systems, tend to be 
more sensitive to changes in external conditions. 
If we look instead at simple forms of life only, 
even on the Earth we can find impressive evidence 
for the efficiency of natural selection in adapting 
life to most extreme conditions. 

For example, we soon find that free oxygen 
in the atmosphere is by no means 
necessary for life, even for organisms 
that make use of oxygen-burning to 
obtain energy. It has been shown 
by experiment that certain alge and 
mosses can live in sealed tubes of 
sterilised mineral solutions with no 
dissolved oxygen in them. At first, 
they live by producing carbon dioxide, 
until they have built for themselves 
a carbon-dioxide atmosphere. Under 
the action of sunlight, they are then 
able to synthesise oxygen for them- 
selves, and develop a more “‘ normal”’ 
life cycle. They can be made to live 
in this way until all the nutritive 
medium in which they were growing 
has been exhausted. They have 
this power of adaptability, even 
though they had evolved to their 
present form in an oxygen atmo- 
sphere. 

Even the presence of sunlight 
seems to be unnecessary. There are 
bacteria that live in large numbers 
in the soil that contain no chlorophyll, 
yet are able to build up the necessary 
organic chemicals from inorganic 
material. Their bodies use the 
chemical energy stored in natural 
chemical compounds in the soil, 
especially those containing oxygen. 
Bacteria have even been found 
at a depth of 2} miles in oil-bearing ground 
—although this is, perhaps, not a very good 
example as the oil itself originates from plants 
that lived on the Earth in the remote past. 

Other bacteria can live in even more extra- 
ordinary situations. In Tuscany, there are hot 
springs containing a high proportion of boracic 
acid, and the bacillus Boracicola is found living 
in these hot springs. This same bacillus can 
live in a saturated solution of boracic acid, and 
even in a 10 per cent. solution of sulphuric acid. 
But perhaps the most extraordinary case is of 
some bacteria that can live in a concentrated 
solution of mercuric chloride (otherwise known as 
“‘ corrosive sublimate ’’), a strong poison to most 
forms of life on Earth. 

Water has played an important réle in the 
development of life on Earth, and is a necessity 
for most living creatures. Nevertheless, life can 
exist on Earth under conditions of extreme dry- 
ness. For example, as winds blow across the high 
mountains in the Pamirs, the water in them is 
frozen out to form snow-caps to the mountains 
and add to the glaciers. In the valleys of the 
Pamirs, the air is extremely dry, and at noon 
the humidity drops almost to zero. But Alpine 
plants have evolved to be suited to this dry 
climate. Even in the Sahara Desert, where the 
most sensitive instruments cannot detect water 
in the soil, there are microbes that can collect and 
use the minute quantities of water that are 
there. 

In all these cases, some oxygen is present, 
either in the air, in water, in minerals in the 
ground or produced by the organism by photo- 
synthesis. Can life exist without oxygen at all ? 


There are indeed forms of life that do not require 
oxygen. Parasites that are found in the intestines 
of higher animals live in an atmosphere of carbon 
dioxide, methane, hydrogen and hydrogen sul- 
phide, with no oxygen; but they depend upon 
their oxygen-burning hosts for their existence. 
Some bacteria do not use oxygen, but it is not 
clear whether they also depend upon other forms 
of life that do use oxygen. 

However, it must be remembered that life 
on the Earth developed under circumstances 
where water was abundant, and it is not surprising 
that the dominant forms of life here require water 
and oxygen. Also, the organisms that live in 
unusual conditions may have evolved from more 
normal life-forms, by natural selection, so that 
they, too, might retain the need for oxygen in 
some form, directly or indirectly. Is there any 
fundamental limitation to the kind of chemistry 
that can form a basis for life ? 

Already, one fundamental limitation has been 
discovered. Any life-process must be based upon 
the chemical element carbon. This is because 
even the simplest of activities that could meaning- 
fully be called “‘life’’ is a complex chemical 
activity, and to prescribe such activity in detail 
in the chemical code of the hereditary substance, 
nucleic acid, requires that the nucleic acid molecule 





A GLOBULAR STAR CLUSTER IN HERCULES. THIS IS AN OLD GROUP OF STARS, MANY OF WHICH 
HAVE EVOLVED INTO THE RED GIANT STAGE. THE SUN WILL LIKEWISE BECOME A RED GIANT 
IN THE FUTURE. (Mount Wilson and Palomar Observatories.) 


be complex, containing at least several thousand 
(and in the case of more advanced life forms, 
several tens of thousands) of individual atoms. 
Now of all the chemical elements, only carbon has 
this property of joining up in long chains of 
(apparently) indefinite length, and so of serving 
as a basis for life. This association of carbon 
with life on Earth has long been known. Indeed, 
the chemistry of carbon compounds is known 
as organic chemistry, although nowadays 
many ‘organic’? compounds can be built 
up in the laboratory without the aid of living 
creatures. 

There is, however, no fundamental reason to 
suppose that the particular chemical reactions 
used by terrestrial life-forms are the only possible 
basis for living, for these are simply the reactions 
that happen to be most efficient in using the 
chemical material available on Earth. Burning 
with oxygen, for example, is only one of many 
possible chemical reactions that give out heat 
when they take place, and any of these others 
could serve an organism as a source of energy 
instead of burning, if the organism was so made 
to utilise them. In the present state of the 
Earth’s atmosphere, the bacteria that do not 
require oxygen are not capable of developing into 
more complicated creatures, but in another 
environment (say on Jupiter) they, and not the 
oxygen-burning forms, might be the start of the 
main stream of evolution. If we are right in our 
belief that the primitive atmosphere of the Earth 
was not unlike the present atmosphere of Jupiter, 
and that the oxygen in the Earth’s atmosphere is 
in part due to the activity of plant life in the past, 
then it would seem that by natural selection even 
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the chemical reactions used by developing life 
might change with time. 

Small organisms on Earth can exist under a 
very wide range of atmospheric pressure. Some 
fungus moulds and bacteria live without any 
visible harm under pressures of 3000 atmospheres 

—that is, 3000 times the pressure of the Earth’s 
atmosphere at the ground. Yeast continues to 
live at 8000 atmospheres. At the other end of the 
scale, bacteria were found at altitudes of 65,000 ft. 
during the ascent of the balloon Explorer Ii 
in 1935 (not to be confused with the Explorer 
artificial satellites). At these heights, the pressure 
of the Earth’s atmosphere is less than a tenth 
of an atmosphere, yet the same bacteria, when 
later placed in a suitable culture medium, grew 
satisfactorily. Spores and seeds can be kept, in 
latent form it is true, for long periods in a vacuum. 

Even the temperature range for active life used 
in earlier articles does not strictly apply to micro- 
organisms, for bacteria and even simple plants 
(algz) are known to live in hot springs at tempera- 
tures as high as 190 deg. F., having become 
adapted to this temperature. In the next article, 
I will consider how fundamental is the temperature 
limitation to active life. 

It seems, then, very difficult to set any limits 
to the power of life to adapt itself to various 
conditions. It is true that in extreme conditions 
on Earth we find only simple forms of life. But 
this is what we would expect, for these forms have 
evolved off a main stream of evolution that was 
fitted to the more normal conditions on Earth; 
clearly natural selection would lead to the dominant 
forms of life being those suited to the most common 
conditions. 

We must be careful, however, to distinguish 
between conditions under which 
life might be able to originate from 
non-living matter, and conditions 
under which life might be able to 
exist after sufficient time has elapsed 
for evolution to make the necessary 
adaptations to the developing forms 
of life. In considering the evolution 
of life on Earth, it is difficult not to 
believe that, in the earliest stages 
when the first  self-reproducing 
molecules were being formed, life 
hung on a thread. The power of 
natural selection is of no avail until 
this crucial stage is passed, and this 
crucial stage is a delicate, complex 
and difficult chemical reaction. But 
perhaps after all to use the word 
“ difficult ’’ is to be self-centred, for 
what it means is “ difficult in com- 
parison with chemical techniques 
so far developed by Man”; the 
‘chemistry of nature is much more 
subtle. 

We have discussed the evolution 
of life on the Earth. What of its 
future? As Professor Bondi des- 
cribed in his series of articles, we now 
know a great deal about how a star 
like the Sun generates its energy, 
and how its structure will change 
with time. For the last 5000 million 
years or so, the Sun has been much 
as it is to-day, and it will continue much the same for 
another period of many thousands of millions of 
years. (I do not intend to speculate upon the effects 
that evolution may have on life over this long 
period, except to say that we should not necessarily 
accept too readily the somewhat Victorian idea 
of the necessity of continual progress.) But, in 
time, changes will begin to take place in the Sun. 
It will gradually become larger, and, although 
its surface temperature may drop, it will emit more 
light and heat than it does now. The Earth will 
become hotter, even hotter than Mercury is now, 
and all the atmosphere and water will go from 
the Earth. 

Once the Sun starts to evolve towards the red 
giant stage, it will begin to change very rapidly; 
so rapidly, in fact, that it could outstrip the 
powers of natural selection to develop existing 
dominant forms of life suited to the changes. 
Such forms of life may have to depend, on Earth, 
on creating an artificial environment that suits 
them; the planet that gave birth to their ancestors 
may become a hostile world. As I remarked in a 
previous article, the emergence of intelligence 
through natural selection took place because the 
ability of the organism to adapt its surroundings to 
itself was a quicker way of adaptation than for 
the organism to adapt itself to its surroundings. 
But this has the effect of slowing down or stopping 
the ‘‘ biological ’’ evolution; can the powers of 
intelligence to create an artificial environment on 
the Earth keep pace with the increasingly rapid 
changes of temperature as the Sun evolves? 
It is, to my mind, at least a possibility that under 
these extreme conditions, the present line of 
evolution might die out, to be [Continued overleaf. 
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Continued.] replaced by simple organisms whose chemistry will be more 
suited to the higher temperatures. As yet, we cannot trace the future 
changes in the Sun with accuracy beyond this point, but we believe that in 
the end the Sun must finish up as a star very much less luminous than it 
is now. The Earth would then be as cold as Pluto. But its temperature 
will have changed from high to low in but a few million years—a very 
much more rapid change than the gradual rise in temperature over 10,000 


























million years. Any life that developed during this cooling phase would have 
to have a much faster rate of evolution than life as we know it. At the 
present time, the possibilities of space travel are in the news. I have 
no doubt that in the foreseeable future, exploration of other planets in the solar 
system will become possible. It is another question whether such space-trips 
will ever become widespread, economic propositions for large numbers of 
human beings. (Only fifty years ago similar doubts might have been expressed 
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about the economic feasibility of air transport—and what is fifty years in 
5000 million ?) But it is true that one means of preservation of the present 
line of development of terrestrial life would be for it to move to other parts 
of the Universe as conditions became unsuitable on Earth. While this might 
be a means of keeping in the right temperature—a steady outward migration 
through the solar system as the Sun gets brighter, and an inward migration 
as the Sun gets fainter—other conditions on the other planets might well 
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‘ON EARTH AND THE POSSIBILITIES OF LIFE ELSEWHERE IN THE UNIVERSE. 


be unsuitable. Here again I suspect that the very fact that intelligent life 
would attempt to adapt the environment to its needs rather than adapt its needs 
to the environment would be a disadvantage. It might well be, not Homo 
sapiens who inherits the planets, but simple spores of life that he has taken, 
albeit inadvertently, to environments more suited to their evolution than the 
Earth; a variation, but an effective one, on the hypothesis that life spreads 
itself through the Universe on meteorites ! 
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SUN AND SHADOW IN IRAQ. 


“THREE KINGS IN BAGHDAD.” By GERALD de GAURY.* 


An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


T is common form these days to say that the old 
phrase ‘“‘ the unchanging East ’’ no longer has 
any meaning, but readers of this excellent book 
are likely to come to a somewhat different con- 
clusion. Modern Baghdad may have public trans- 
port, daily newspapers, wireless, emancipated 
women, and cocktail bars, but where the ferocity 
of its inhabitants is concerned it is unchanged since 
the days of the Caliphs. Murder, on the author's 
showing, is still the most effective instrument of 
policy, and the propaganda which was used to stir 
up opposition to the Hashimites in the 2oth 
century bears a striking resemblance to that 
which they used to bring about the overthrow of 
the Ommeyads in the 8th: it is significant, too, 
that King Faisal II should have met his death 
near the place where the last Abbassid Caliph was 
slain by the Mongols and for the same reason, 
namely, that he trusted another man’s word. 
Above all, the Baghdad mob displayed the same 
savagery towards their ruler in 1958 that they had 
shown to many a Commander of the Faithful a 
thousand years earlier, even to the treatment of his 
dead body. 


Mr. de Gaury’s narrative prompts many re- 
flections, and among them is the question whether 
Great Britain was wise in creating the Iraqi king- 
dom at all. In retrospect nothing is more remark- 
able than the light-hearted way in which successive 
British Governments embarked on fresh commit- 
ments in the Near and Middle East after the 
First World War; it never seems to have occurred 
to them that their country had passed its zenith, 
and that a diminution, not an increase, of foreign 
responsibilities was what the situation demanded. 
Instead, new states were created and new régimes 
were called into being, and then lectured in a 
school-marmish way reminiscent of the heyday of 
Lord Palmerston. 

When his Ministers were markedly against the 
British, the High Commissioner would ask Faisal to 
remove them, but when they were against Faisal 
and not against the British, so that he had thoughts of 
calling upon them to resign, the British would warn 
him against unconstitutional enterprise. 

Undeterred, too, by the lessons of experience 
there was always a tendency on the part of White- 
hall to make treaties with ynrepresentative govern- 
ments, and this was very marked both in the case 





THE SECOND KING OF IRAQ: KING GHAZI, WHO WAS 
KILLED IN A MOTOR ACCIDENT IN 1939. 


of Iraq and in that of Egypt. Perhaps if British 

ige had remained at its old level this would 
not have mattered so much, but the weakness 
which was latent after the First World War 
became patent after its successor. India, the 
traditional British bastion in Asia, became 
independent and then occurred the incidents of 
Abadan and Suez. Finally, in 1958 British troops 
were expected in Iraq at any moment after the 
revolution to restore order, but “‘ when none came, 
and the British Ambassador visited Brigadier 
Kassim, the rebels and the mob began to take 
heart again.’’ There must, of course, have been 
some cogent reasons, though they have not yet 
been made public, for the rapid recognition of the 
regicide government in view of the fact that there 
was a Conservative administration in power in 


Lonécon, but it is worth noting that King Faisal 
was Only murdered on July 14 while his murderers 
were recognised on the last day of the same month. 
Earlier in the century it was not until three 
years had elapsed that diplomatic relations were 
renewed between Great Britain and Serbia after 
the Obrenovitch murders in Belgrade, and then 
only after the regicide officers had been placed 
on the retired list. 


It is also difficult to repress a doubt whether 
the Hashimite dynasty ever struck any real roots 
in Iraq; after all, it was nearly 700 years since the 
fall of the Abbassids, and in the interval there had 
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THE THIRD AND LAST KING OF IRAQ: FAISAL II, WHO 
WAS ASSASSINATED IN 1958. 


been long periods of Persian and Ottoman rule, 
so that the memory of them must have become 
very dim if it existed at all. ‘‘ The referendum,” 
writes Mr. de Gaury, ‘‘ went in favour of Faisal— 
the British official figure was 96 per cent. in favour 
—but it had been, in fact, an uncertain business, 
and without the British political officers’ explana- 
tions and management would have gone other- 
wise.”’ King Faisal I had very little in common 
with the people over whom he was called upon to 
rule; he was a cosmopolitan figure, and he struck 
more than one of those with whom he came in 
contact as resembling a character in a Disraeli 
novel—say ‘‘ Tancred.”” His successor, King 
Ghazi, was, to put it mildly, unbalanced, and the 
author tells us that when on one occasion, ad- 
mittedly as a boy, he was visiting Spain, “ he 
persisted in thinking that he would meet ruling 
Moors there, and was bitterly upset when he found 
that in fact there was a Christian church in the 
mosque at Cordoba.” King Faisal II was pro- 
mising well when he was murdered, but three 
monarchs in a generation would in any case have 
formed a serious liability for a new dynasty. 


What is extraordinary is the confidence that 
the King, his uncle, and Nuri al Said placed in the 
Iraqi army. Oriental armies have never been 
remarkable for their loyalty to their masters, 
which explains why so many of the latter have 
down the ages employed foreign mercenaries as 
their personal guards, but the Iraqi troops had a 
bad reputation in this respect even by Oriental 
standards. There had been mutinies in 1941 and 
1948, and of these the author observes: 


It may be that it was during these days of rioting 
that the more malevolent opposition and mob leaders 
first felt the nature of their power and realized the 
weakness of the Iraqi throne and of British authority. 
They had forced ajar a door that might another time be 
opened farther; or so it may have seemed to them. 


Yet in spite of these warnings a coacentration 
of troops was allowed in Baghdad in July 1958, 
and that at a moment when the leading figures 
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in the Hashimite 
régime were all 
assembled in the 
city. 





Mr. de Gaury 
has some in- 
teresting obser- 
vations to make 
upon the spon- 
taneity or other- 
wise of the final 
revolt which 
overturned the 
Hashimite 


THE AUTHOR OF THE BOOK REVIEWED 
ON THIS PAGE: MR. GERALD DE GAURY. 
Mr. de Gaury, who was born in 1897 
and who served in the Army from the 
outbreak of the First World War to 
1935, is especially well-equipped to 
write on the history of Iraq, having 
been special Chargé d' Affaires with 
the Regent of Iraq in 1941, a member 


throne. He has_7 of the Spears Mission, and Liaison 
little doubt that Officer for the Arab Countries in the 
Egyptian propa- Minister of States Office, Cairo. He 


has written several books including a 
fe et’ and history of the rulers of Mecca. 


he reminds us that the Crown Prince had for long 
been pressing the British Government for action 
against Nasser, with a view to restoring the 
monarchy in Cairo, though not in the person of 
King Farouk. He goes on to quote with apparent 
approval an Iraqi friend who told him that behind 
the revolution was the Kremlin: 


There was seeming evidence of this in the sudden 
return of Khrushchev to Moscow from Berlin on 
roth July; in the total destruction of the Royal Family 
as in the Russian Revolution; the release of the Com- 
munist internees on the 13th July; and the symbolically 
important, but otherwise senseless, burning of the 
British embassy with avoidance of other provocation 
in the way of deliberate attempts on British lives in 
Baghdad or elsewhere . . . which could with justification 
have touched off British intervention. 


That Russia had a definite interest in over- 
throwing the existing régime in Iraq was in- 
cautiously admitted by Kassim himself a year 
later when he told a group of Lebanese journalists 
that in helping him “‘ Moscow is paying us only 
part of what she owes us for having destroyed 
the Baghdad Pact and with it a centre of the 
conspiracy against her.” 


It would seem from this book that the lesson 
of Iraq history since the country gained its 
independence is the danger of establishing new 





THE FIRST KING OF IRAQ: KING FAISAL I. HE BECAME 
KING IN 1921 AND DIED IN SWITZERLAND IN 1933. 
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states which are not viable propositions. Iraq in 
general, and Baghdad in particular, have, as we 
have seen, a very bad reputation for violence and 
ferocity, and it is impossible to see how this state 
of affairs can be remedied until political power is 
in the hands, not of the mob, but of a prosperous 
and contented middle-class. How long it will 
take to effect this consummation is another 
matter, but until it is effected we must be 
prepared in Africa, as well as in Asia, for a 
repetition of the events so brilliantly described in 
these pages. 





*“ Three Kings in Baghdad, 1921-1958." By Gerald de 
Gaury. Illustrated. With Maps. (Hutchinson; 25s.) 
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FINE PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS: SALES AT CHRISTIE’S AND SOTHEBY’S. 
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“ HOMME AVEC CHEVAL TRAVERSANT UNE RIVIERE 


ALA NAGE,” BY EUGENE DELACROIX (1796-1863): AT 
SOTHEBY'S. (Wash drawing: 9 by 7 ins.) 
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“LORENZO DEI MEDICI: AND THREE OTHER STUDIES AFTER 
MICHELANGELO AND PORDENONE,” BY JEAN HONORE FRAGONARD 
(1782-1806): AT CHRISTIE’S. (Black chalk: 10 by 8} ins.) 





“VIEW OF VALLE CRUCIS ABBEY,” BY PAUL SANDBY (1725-1809): ITS TRANQUILLITY ONLY 
MILDLY DISTURBED BY THE CHASE—AT CHRISTIE’S. (Water-colour: 25; by 39 ins.) 


Next week two important sales of pictures and drawings are due to be held 
in London sale-rooms. The first, at Sotheby’s on March 22, is devoted to 
Impressionist and Modern Drawings and Sculpture, and includes the three 
works illustrated above. The Delacroix here is one of a group of six; among 
the others is a version of ‘“‘ Tasso in the Madhouse,’”’ of 1825, and an 
apparently unique copy he made in water-colour and pencil of an Indian 
miniature. There is also a second Millet, “ Le Moissonneur,” a group of 
characteristic Signacs, an early Gauguin, two Redons, a Degas pastel of a 





“ PORTRAIT DE L’ARTISTE, EN BUSTE TROIS QUARTS A 
GAUCHE, LONGUE CHEVELURE ET BARBE,” BY J.-F. 
MILLET (1814-1875): AT SOTHEBY'S. (Charcoal: 7} by 6 ins.) 





“ PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG NOBLEMAN,” BY JACOPO 

ROBUSTI (TINTORETTO) (1518-1504): ALSO IN THE 

IMPORTANT SALE OF OLD MASTERS AT CHRISTIE'S. 
(Oil on canvas: 28} by 21 ins.) 





“ LE SEMEUR,” BY VINCENT VAN GOGH (1853- 
1890): A STUDY AFTER MILLET: AT SOTHEBY’S. 
(Black chalk and wash: 24 by 15} ins.) 





“ THE MARTYRDOM OF ST. LAWRENCE,” BY SIR PETER PAUL 
RUBENS (1577-1640), AND MADE FOR A LOST PRINT: AT 
CHRISTIE’S. (Chalk and ink: 14} by 10} ins.) 





- ae. ee ; 
“LE REPOS CHAMPETRE,” BY FRANCOIS BOUCHER (1708-1770): A DELICATE AND 
ENCHANTING DRAWING AT CHRISTIE’S. (Pen, ink and wash: 10 by 14} ins.) 


dancer, and sculpture by Degas and Rodin. At Christie’s on March 24 the 
sale is of pictures and drawings by Old Masters. The earliest work of import- 
ance is a Pietro Lorenzetti ‘‘ Madonna and Child ’’; and among other Italian 
pictures are a Filippino Lippi, a Titian portrait of Sultan Soliman the Great, 
the Tintoretto illustrated here, and Giambettino Cignaroli’s ‘‘ The Infant 
Moses.”’ There is an important Zoffany portrait, a group of portraits by 
Romney, and a lively East German School picture of about 1540 depicting 
Christ trampling on Death and Sin, watched by a family of Donors. 





THE NEW Q.M.G. TO THE FORCES: 
GENERAL SIR GERALD LATHBURY. 
General Sir Gerald Lathbury, who 
is fifty-four and is at present 
General Officer, Commanding-in- 
Chief, Eastern Command, has been 
appointed Quartermaster General 
to the Forces in succession to 
General Sir Cecil Sugden from 
November. He is Colonel Com- 
mandant of the Ist Green Jackets. 


| PAKISTAN HIGH COMMISSIONER: 
MR. J. M. C. JAMES. 
Mr. James, who is at present 
Deputy High Commissioner for 
the United Kingdom in India, 
has been appointed High Com- 
missioner in Pakistan in succes- 
sion to Sir Alexander Symon. 
After service in the Navy and 
Marines, he was High Com- 
, missioner to South Africa. 


A GREAT BRITISH COMEDIAN: 
THE LATE MR. GEORGE FORMBY. 
Mr. George Formby, who died 
at Preston on March 6, at the 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: PEOPLE AND 
THE PUBLIC EYE. 


EVENTS IN 


A GREAT ARCHIVIST: THE LATE 
SIR HILARY JENKINSON. 
Sir Hilary Jenkinson, who was 
Deputy Keeper of the Records 
and Keeper of the Land Revenue 
Records from 1947 to 1954, died 
in London on March 5 at the age 
of seventy-eight. He was well 
known as a lecturer, a writer, 
a contributor to learned journals 
and for his archival work. 


THE CONGO’S “LAST CHANCE” CONFERENCE IN MADAGASCAR: THE LEADERS OF 


AN INDIAN STATESMAN: THE LATE 
PANDIT GOVIND PANT. 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant, who 
was Indian Minister for Home 
Affairs, died in New Delhi on 
March 7 at the age of seventy-three. 
He studied at the School of Law, 
Allahabad, and in 1909 became an 
Advocate of the High Court. He 
was a prominent figure in the Indian 
Parliament for most of his career. 


A FORMER DEPUTY C.1.G.S.: THE 
LATE GEN. SIR K. CRAWFORD. 
General Sir Kenneth Crawford, 
Deputy Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff, 1947-49, died on 
March 5, aged sixty-five. 
Educated at Clifton and R.M.A. 
Woolwich, in World War II he 
became Inspector of Chemical 
Warfare, and 1942 to 1946 was 
Director Air, War Office. 


THE VARIOUS CONGOLESE FACTIONS 


WITH THE PRESIDENT OF MADAGASCAR IN TANANARIVE ON MARCH 6. 
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A SCHOOL APPOINTMENT : 
MR. J. KENDALL-CARPENTER. 
Mr. J. MacG. Kendall-Carpenter 
has been appointed Headmaster of 
Cranbrook School, Kent, from 
September 1. A former England 
Rugby captain, Mr. Kendall- 
Carpenter played for England from 
1949 to 1954. At present he is a 
house master at Clifton College, 

Bristol. He has four children. 
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AN R.A.F. APPOINTMENT: 
SIR EDMUND HUDLESTON. 
Sir Edmund Huddleston, Vice- 
Chief of the Air Staff since 1957, 
has been promoted from the rank 
of Air rshal te Air Chief 
Marshal. Sir Edmund, who is 
fifty-two, was educated at Guild- 
ford School, Australia, and Cran- 
well. He was Instfuctor,Imperial 
Defence College, 1956-57. 
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ELECTED TO KENYA'S GOVERN- 
MENT: MRS. A. SHAW. 
Mrs. Agnes Shaw, formerly of 
Glasgow, was the only woman 
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The Congolese leaders seen here are (front row; left to right) Mr. Kamitatu (representing the Lumumbists) ; Mr. Bolikongo; 

Mr. Ileo, provisional Prime Minister ; President Kasavubu of the Congo; Mr. Kalonji (South Kasai); President Tsiranana 

of Madagascar; President Tshombe (Katanga); and Mr. Moukenge (North Kasai). The conference was postponed 

two days to await the arrival of the Lumumbist, Mr. Gizenga, who was later reported to have been ousted from power 
in Stanleyville by General Lundula. The conference agreed to recognise the new states in the Congo. 


age of fifty-six, was known to 

millions for his songs with 

ukelele, such as ‘“ When I’m 

Cleaning Windows,’’ and 

“Chinese Laundry Blues.’’ He 

was born-in Lancashire, the son 
of a comedian. 


elected to Kenya's Legislative 
Councij in the recent general 
election. Ghe represents the New 
Kenya Party. The political 
crisis, at the time of writing, 
seemed no nearer a solution 
and talks were continuing. 


4 
A BRITISH MUSEUM RETIREMENT: DR. B. 
SCHOFIELD, KEEPER OF MANUSCRIPTS. 
Dr. Bertram Schofield, who has been Keeper 
of the Department of Manuscripts at the 
British Museum since 1956, is to retire on 
April 7. He joined the Museum staff in 
1922. His main interests were medizval 
history and music. Mr. Theodore Skeat, a 
renowned papyrologist, will succeed him. 
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MAJOR R. WHITE, WHO HAS SET UP AN AIR 
SPEED RECORD OF 2905 M.P.H. 
Major Robert White, of the United States 
Air Force, attained the fantastic speed of 
2905 m.p.h. on March 7 in his X-/5 rocket 
aircraft. This was 630 m.p.h. faster than 
the X-/5's previous record with a smaller 
engine. It is hoped that the aircraft will 

reach 4000 m.p.h. later this yea 
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4: 
THE FIRST VISIT BY A BRITISH SOVEREIGN TO TURKEY SINCE 1936: THE QUEEN WITH GENERAL 
GURSEL, THE TURKISH HEAD OF STATE, WITH WHOM SHE HAD AN HOUR'S TALK. 
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A GREAT LOSS TO THE MUSICAL LIFE OF THIS COUNTRY: THE LATE SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, THE FAMOUS CONDUCTOR. 


had started his first professional orchestra and did much to make the name of 
Delius known. He is also chiefly responsible for the deep admiration in which 


Sir Thomas Beecham, who died on March 8 at the age of eighty-one, was one of 
the few conductors of genius this country has ever produced. He was remark- 
able not only for his executant abilities, especially in the interpretation of 
Haydn and Mozart, in which he had no rivals, but also for a rich personality 
which no one who ever saw him conduct or heard him speak will easily forget. 
The eldest son of the late Sir Thomas Beecham, the pill-manufacturer, he was 
educated at Rossall and Wadham College, Oxford. At the age of twenty, in 
1899, he founded and conducted an amateur orchestra. Seven years later he 


Sibelius is held in this country. In 1909 he started his career as an operatic 
impresario and two years later was instrumental in bringing Diaghilev’s 
Russian ballet to this country. The London Philharmonic Orchestra which 
he created in 1932, quickly became world-famous. His vigour almost seemed 
to increase with age and one of his last triumphs was his visit to South America. 
We are fortunate in possessing so many recordings of his performances. 
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A FEW OF THE ENGLISH PAINTERS IN INDIA. 
By FRANK DAVIS. 


DARESAY that, amid the decidedly raffish society described so vividly 
by William Hickey in his memoirs, there were several painters wandering 
around in India of whom we hear nothing and whose work, if it survives at 
all, is catalogued as Anon or is credited to some well-known figure—Zoffany 
or John Smart or that very competent man from Exeter, Tilly Kettle. 

In the 18th century, India offered unusual opportunities for painters, and 
it is likely that there were many as obscure as that Miss Isaacs, to whom 
Hickey was persuaded to sit for his portrait in Calcutta, and who had a neat 
sense of humour; for when Hickey’s friend wondered how it was so many ugly 
fellows had their portraits painted—meanwhile looking at Hickey in a marked 
manner—the girl remarked demurely: ‘‘ were none but the handsome men 
of Calcutta to apply to me in my profession I should have very little occupa- 
tion indeed.’’ Hickey did not like that at all; it is nice to know that two years 
later the girl married very well. When Tilly Kettle at the age of thirty-five, 
in 1770, went out to seek his fortune he was able to return after four years 
with a comfortable little competence, most of which he seems to have lost in 
the harsher air and fierce competition of London; he fared no better in Dublin 
and so decided to return to India, dying on the voyage. Zoffany, of course, 
returned and prospered, while George Chinnery, fleeing hot foot from both 
wife and creditors, travelled yet farther East, settling down happily enough 
in Macao. 

He, of course, was a real character, as is evident from his self portrait in 
The National Portrait Gallery ; something of a rascal and not caring how much 
he owed. When, after making quite a lot of money, he decamped from 
Calcutta his debts were said to amount to £40,000. Most of the painters who 
sailed East to seek their fortunes were portraitists—people like Ozias 
Humphrey who was doing very well in Calcutta when the arrival of a widow 
with two children, Mrs. Diana Hill, caused him much anxiety. He was scared 
of rivals and wrote that he ‘‘ would rather have had all the male painters of 
England landed in Bengal than this single woman.’ This was in 1786. 
Then there was the painter with the unlikely name of John Alefounder who 
landed in 1785, found no success and, in the vivid phrase of those days, went 
““melancholy mad,’’ was exceedingly angry with Arthur William Devis, 
the younger Devis, who went out of his way to befriend him—tried to commit 
suicide and eventually succeeded. A sad story with, it would seem, nothing 
to remember him by except for the fact that he cleaned and saved from damage 
by damp the altar-piece which Zoffany had painted for St. John’s Church, 
Calcutta. 

There was another artist whom everyone has forgotten—one George 
Carter who, having failed as a mercer, went to India to paint portraits; 
at least one person must have thought a lot of him, for Carter’s picture of the 
surrender of Tipu was described as “ including in a very great degree the 

. brilliancy of Titian with the softness of Corregio '’—high praise indeed for a 
lost masterpiece ! In due course he came home, painted an altar-piece and 
presented it to St. James’s Church, Colchester, his birthplace. A. W. Devis 
reached India by way of China after a shipwreck—it was always, of course, a 
hazardous voyage; as a boy of twenty he had been appointed draughtsman in 
The Antelope, sent out by John Company on a voyage to the Far East. Of 
all the painters who spent some years in India he seems to have been the 
most amiable and wholly free from the niggling professional jealousies which 
bedevilled the lives of so many of them. His portraits—that of Warren 
Hastings for example—are well up to standard; but I suppose his best-known 
picture, the one most obviously popular, is the somewhat grandiose com- 
position—Lord Cornwallis’ ‘‘ Reception of the sons of Tipu ’’—in the Junior 
United Services Club. 

Zoffany’s temperament and abilities were exactly suited to the society 
he found out there, as indeed they were to the average prosperous family at 
home from George III and Queen Charlotte downwards—a nice mixture of 
cosiness and theatricality, whereby he could make quite ordinary people look 
as if they were walking on to the stage with his friend and patron, David 
Garrick; all this aided considerably by the fashions of the day. One would 
guess that the English in India were even grander than the stay-at-homes, for 
Hickey remarks, somewhere ‘‘ At the time I arrived in Bengal everybody 
dressed splendidly, being covered with lace, spangles and foil.”” Zoffany’s 
two best-known paintings in India are presumably the famous ‘‘ Cockfight at 
Lucknow ”’ (the main character his good friend Colonel Mordaunt), or the 
typical group of Major William Palmer, his wife (a Delhi princess) and 
children. Colonel Mordaunt saved the painter from disgrace on one 
occasion, for word came to the Nawab that Zoffany had painted a wicked 
caricature of him; the Nawab prepared to go round at once to see it but was 
delayed by Mordaunt on State business. Zoffany was warned, changed his 
caricature into a flattering portrait in time, and proudly displayed it to a 
delighted potentate. 

John Smart never, by general consent, painted better miniatures than 
during the ten years he spent in India from 1785 to 1795, when, apart from his 
practice among Europeans, he was miniature painter to Muhammed Ali, 
Nawab of Arcot; when also he earned the gratitude of his tidy-minded admirers 
of to-day by adding an I after the date to his miniatures painted in the 
country. 

A few—very few—were landscape painters, among them William Hodges 
who went there in 1780 and later met with disaster, for he committed suicide 
in London in 1806, when Warren Hastings, his chief patron, went out of his 
way to help his children. 

But the most prolific of all the English painters were the two Daniells, 
Thomas and William, uncle and nephew, who landed in 1784 and have been 
aptly described as the most insatiable of travellers. Their drawings and prints 
are invaluable records of a period when the cult of the picturesque was 
paramount rather than what we should consider a serious interest in the life 
of the country. On the whole though, for all its easy-going ways, the 18th 
century was hardly capable of appreciating either the past or the potential 
future of this enormous country. The turmoil was too profound, the series 
of piecemeal conquests too recent, the Government too tied to the London 
Office, for anything like a real understanding to be possible. 

English painters came and went, made their little contribution to the 
record, but remained alien. 
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A WINDOW ON THE WORLD. 
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JOYOUS HOMECOMING. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 
Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford. 


H®® MAJESTY THE QUEEN'S Royal tour has aroused intense enthusiasm 

among ourselves and in the countries visited. State visits, from 
sovereigns to sovereigns, whether constitutional monarchs, tyrants, dictators, 
or presidents, are an ancient tradition with us as well as with other countries, 
though we were not among the quickest starters. They have, of course, 
varied in importance, which has been measured by their urgency, their 
success, sincerity and the power wielded by the sovereigns who undertake 
them. Here again, however, a qualification is called for. It has been widely 
accepted since the publication of Lee’s life of Edward VII that there was 
a sharp decline in the influence of the Crown on his accession. More recently 
it has been established that this is an exaggeration, and if my distinguished 
friend now working on the second fully documented life perseveres, this 
view will be strengthened as regards his State visits. 

Our Queens came late to the practice, which for them really began with 
Queen Victoria, though one other shares with her the honour of standing 
among the greatest of our sovereigns. Victoria's visit to Louis Philippe was 
outstanding but pales by comparison with that to Napoleon III. Napoleon’s 
hostility to Britain aroused the gravest anxiety and he was perturbed by 
what he took to be similar hostility from our direction. Our policy was 
largely a matter of precautions against a French invasion. The visit dis- 
sipated the clouds at once. The Queen actually liked the jumped-up Emperor, 
but what counted was that the visit convinced him of the falsity of his 
previous theories and the absurdity of his designs. The atmosphere of Europe 
itself was dramatica}ly altered in the twinkling of an eye. 

The one other who shares glory with Queen Victoria is Queen Elizabeth I, 
unquestionably the greater woman and queen, though the more prone to 
error. Writing under some pressure this week, and not having a record of 
the progresses by me, I can only say that she never went abroad or even 
got far from London, but I am pretty confident that she never got near her 
second city, York, which ruled the North almost as completely as London 
ruled the South, or into what can be called the genuine West Country. This 
was due partly to temperament but chiefly to the unpopularity of the 
requisitioning of carts to move the ridiculously swollen Court and its 
incredible baggage. On the other hand, she was visited by rulers, even 
from far Cathay, in some cases fruitfully if expensively. Her abstention 
from return calls did not matter. 

Queen Elizabeth II is now greeted on her return from a supremely success- 
ful tour in India, Pakistan, Nepal, and Iran, all States with different outlooks 
and relations with this country. India and Pakistan are both members 
of the Commonwealth, but there resemblance ends, India being a democracy 
and Pakistan at least temporarily a dictatorship. We have had the more 
frequent difficulties with India, but we have also had support and advice of 
value. Even when Mr. Nehru has remained silent, even when he has hotly 
disagreed with us aloud, we have not seldom benefited from his pronounce- 
ments. Pakistan, from which the partition of the sub-continent stemmed, 
has, in my view, had more with which to reproach us than India, but is, 
if anything, even friendlier and greeted our Sovereign Lady as warmly. 
Pakistan has grave anxieties to share with us, and though they arg fully 
shared by our Government, the Shadow Cabinet of the Opposition, and the 
vast majority of its followers, there exists a large body of Left-Wing opinion 
which is distinctly critical even when not distinctly hostile to Pakistan. 

Nepal is an independent kingdom and racially further apart from Britain 
than Britain is from India. (It is too often forgotten that the races of Nepal 
are as different as Gael and Saxon in Britain.) The historical link between 
our sophisticated selves and the primitive Nepalis is the services of Gurkha 
battalions in our forces. These have been priceless. The arrangements are 
once again in the melting-pot and there is a fair prospect that we shall soon 
welcome these magnificent troops and admire their cocky air on British 
soil, The talk about climatic disadvantages was moonshine, and from that 
point of view Salisbury Plain will suit the hillmen better than Malaya. 

Iran also is an independent sovereign state, but in her case with a 
recent grievance against us—and one which it is clear is present is often in 
the mind of the present Shah as it was in that of his father whom we deposed. 
This has not prevented the friendship between the two kingdoms from 
being as close as the other ones. Iran is far from neutral and not long ago 
displayed moral courage which eased the Russian menace and even—surely 
a still more satisfactory and promising outcome—gained the respect of the 
present Soviet régime, if not a sort of rough affection, call it a bear-hug 
of the pleasanter kind. No people on our side is so tightly hemmed in by 
potential invaders; none that would be more helpless if left without aid. 

Whatever is to be said of the kind reception, from the political point of 
view, of sovereigns paying visits, there can surely be no doubt that the 
reception given to Queen Elizabeth II in India and Pakistan as represented 
by their humblest and poorest has never been approached. The enormous 
throngs which greeted her were inspired by love, which can often be very 
different from enthusiasm. This love had nothing to do with politics, any 
more than with relief from anxieties; it was the element in all its purity 
and sublimity, fostered by the same sentiment proceeding from the Queen. 
She, too, radiated love and happiness; her charm lay, above all, in the fact 
that it was so clearly inborn, not donned for each occasion like the long 
series of frocks from the vast wardrobe which accompanied her. 

There is no need to weigh the contribution made by the quiet friendliness 
and unobtrusive self-effacement of Prince Philip, or to speculate on how long 
the effects of these two visits will endure. Theoretically and as a historian, 
I have always been a cynic on the last point and am too old a leopard to 
change my spots. The only population I have ever known with a long 
memory is that of my own native land, Ireland, and it has virtually none 
for favours received from outsiders; only an undying hatred of their enor- 
mities and a passionate regret that they were never adequately punished 
for their crimes, real or imaginary. For other lands such memories are 
generally very short. I do feel that this occasion has given the Queen a 
better opportunity than usual to make a deeper imprint than has ever 
been seen, and confident that, though it will fade, it will never be wiped 
away altogether or eroded till it is invisible. So I welcome her Majesty 
back and call my humble greeting ‘‘ Joyous Homecoming.” 
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THE “PEER GYNT" NORWEGIAN 
LOG BUNGALOW—COSTING £2520 
BASIC, WITH DELIVERY FREE TO 
WITHIN 100 MILES OF LONDON, OR 
TO SOME EAST COAST PORTS. 


NE of the most interest- 
ing features of this 
year’s Daily Mail Ideal Home 
Exhibition at Olympia, until 
April 3, is the series of three 
economy rooms designed, in 
response to a challenge, by 
young people who recently 
left the Royal College of 
Art, on budgets of £50, £75 
and f100—and the bills 
are there to prove it. As the 
photograph of the £100 room 
shows, such financial restric- 
tions have resulted in a num- 
ber of original and practical 
devices which could make a 
great deal of more expensive 
furniture blush with shame. 
Another feature is the series 
of penthouse rooms, designed 
to take advantage of a view. 
These include a specimen 
roof garden with wicker 
chairs suspended like silk- 
moth cocoons. The exhibi- 
tion was opened by Princess 
Alexandra on March 6. 


(Right.) 

THE PIECE DE RESISTANCE OF 

THE GRAND HALL: THE “ DANCING 

FOUNTAINS,” ENHANCED BY 

CHANGING COLOURS AND MUSIC. 

ALSO SHOWN IS A HIPPOCAMPUS 
HALF HORSE, HALF FISH. 
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A ROOM WITH A VIEW—OR FURNISHED FOR £100: LONDON’S IDEAL HOMES. 


THE PENTHOUSE ROOMS, DESIGNED TO TAKE FULL ADVANTAGE OF THE NEW PANORAMAS 
NOW AVAILABLE SINCE LOFTY BUILDINGS ARE NOW PERMITTED IN LONDON. 





THE £100 ECONOMY ROOM, DESIGNED BY MISS ANNE MOOREY AND MR. CHRISTOPHER MOOREY, THE BERG HOUSE—THE TEENAGER’S ROOM, DESIGNED FOR JAZZ AND JEENS, AND FOR A 


BOTH RECENTLY ART STUDENTS, WHO ACCEPTED THE CHALLENGE. 


CERTAIN ROUGH ELEGANCE: ANOTHER OF THE DISPLAYS AT OLYMPIA. 
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EARTHWORM OBELISKS. 
By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


| jag so time to time I am asked about the earthworm’s habit of pulling 

leaves and stalks into its burrow. Those who examine the vegetable 
fragments standing vertically from the ground express surprise at the worm’s 
cleverness. Something of the same sort must have struck Darwin, who was 
the first to investigate this. As a result of a long series of experiments, 
coupled with examining the leaves and stems drawn in, he found that about 
80 per cent. were pulled in by the pointed end of the leaf. This is the most 
convenient, and the most efficient, way in which it can be done. 

Darwin also cut triangles of paper, put these near the mouths of the 
burrows and found that 60 per cent. were drawn in by the apex, the rest 
being pulled in by the side or the base. He wanted to find out whether the 
method used by earthworms was completely random, whether the worms 
were helped by an hereditary instinct or had some ability to work out the 
problem for themselves. He came to the conclusion that an earthworm had 
some form of reasoning powers, perhaps no more than an ability to appreciate 
mechanical forms and processes, coupled with some ability to learn from 
experience. 

This conclusion seemed to be supported by Elise Hanel, the German 
zoologist, who repeated Darwin's experiments in 1904, but with a few refine- 
ments. She cut lime leaves into different shapes, and she also used a number 
of paper shapes. Her results suggested that it was not the shape that influenced 
the worm, although in her experiments it was the pointed end, whether of 
leaf or paper, that was pulled in first. And although she made no controlled 
experiments to test this, she took the view that the worm was influenced in its 
actions by the chemical content of the different parts of the leaf. An earth- 
worm has no special organs of smell, possibly none of taste, but has a general 
chemical sense. If, however, we say that, according to Hanel’s hypothesis, 
to a worm, different parts of a leaf taste differently we shall not be going 
far wrong. 

In 1925, another German, Otto Mangold, tested for this chemical discrimi- 
nation. He rolled cherry leaves, without their stalks, into slender cylinders 
and plugged one end with only the tips of leaves. The other end he plugged 
only with bases of the leaves. When these were placed near worm burrows 
half were drawn in by the tip-filled ends and half by the base-filled ends. 
There seemed, therefore, to be no question of taste or chemical discrimination. 

So far, Mangold’s experiments were confined to working with the leaf 
blade itself. There was still the possibility that the stalk might have a 
different taste. This might guide the worm to seize the leaf by the part 
farthest from the stem, namely, the apex or tip. Accordingly, he made up 
small bundles of pine needles, first soaking them in an alcohol solution to 
render them odourless and tasteless. He prepared, also, two solutions: one 
made from extract of leaves, the other from pulverised stalks. He dipped 
one end of each of his pine bundles into the stem-extract, and the other end 
of each into leaf-extract. Out of twenty such bundles, placed near worm 
burrows, only one was taken in by the end steeped in stem-extract. 

It now seemed that the worm could tell leaf blade from stem, that it 
showed a preference for blade and an aversion for stem, and that these might 
tend to direct its attention towards the tip.of the leaf. 

Whether there was any question of a learning ability was tested by the 
American, Robert M. Yerkes, in 1912. Using the maze-technique, he found 
that when an earthworm was presented with a choice of going one way which 
was uncomfortable and going another which was rewarding it needed a 
hundred trials before the worm learned to profit by experience. The worm 
has some sort of memory, however, as the Czech scientist, Malek, showed in 
1926. He would wait for a worm to push its head out of a burrow and then 
offer it a leaf, which he held firmly. The worm would seize the leaf and try 
to pull it away. It would try several times before giving up. Clearly, it 
had no interest in immovable objects. Moreover, it would not try the same 
leaf again so long as it was held in the same position, but would test it again 
if it were moved a little to left or right. 

The real solution to the problem must be credited to Hermann Jordan, 
who in 1913 watched worms actually at work, with the aid of a lamp. He 
watched them push their heads, and no more, out of their burrows, wave them 
about as if searching for something to seize in the mouth. He saw no sign 
of them testing the object they seized, there was nothing to indicate they 
were influenced by taste, smell or the shape of the leaf. They merely pulled 
at any leaf within reach. If a worm happened to seize a leaf in such a way 
that it readily entered the burrow, all well and good. When the progress of 
the leaf was impeded, however, the worm gave up after a few tries, as Malek 
had found. 

It is of interest now to read a letter received from Mr. Murray Chittick, 
of New Jersey, U.S.A., who sent me samples taken from worm burrows 
together with his observations: ‘‘ We have a very large American walnut 
that sheds its leaves and stalks on the lawn at the first heavy frost, usually 
in October. These are raked up and carted away. Hundreds of leafless 
stalks remain on the tree and usually fall about December 1st. Up until two 
years ago these were raked up, also. A year ago, I noticed a number of these 
stalks standing up and waving in the breeze, and was told by a neighbour 
that the earthworms had dragged them down their holes, which I doubted. . . . 
A month ago there were hundreds of small volcanic craters with hunks of 
displaced soil as large as children’s marbles here and there. Then we began 
to find scores of walnut stalks standing up; and pulling them out, found them 
inserted in worm holes anywhere from one to six inches in depth, most of 
them like the inclosed samples, which I have stained with ink to the depth 
inserted. I noted that where the insertion was four or more inches in depth, 
the worm had used the smaller end. Otherwise the larger butt end was in 
the soil. I also found a pussy-willow bloom in one hole up to about half of 
its length.” 

This is a nice observation. Had the problems been set as a deliberate act 
on the part of an investigating scientist we should have called this “an 

elegant experiment.’’ The worms’ use of pussy willow blooms excludes any 
question of the chemistry of leaf and stem. The long stalks of the walnut 
leaves being semi-rigid means that if the worms seize the stalks by the thin end 
they can readily pull them into the burrow; by the butt end it is more difficult ; 
and if they seize them by any other point they just have to give up. 
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VEGETATIVE PROPAGATION. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


HE term “ vegetative propagation ’’ includes all the methods of propa- 
gation in which a piece of the body of a plant is either detached from 
it and set growing by itself; or detached from it and set to form a root and 
grow by itself; or caused to form a root of its own before being detached 
from the parent plant. The cadet plants produced by vegetative propa- 
gation do not deviate in form or character from the parent; they are, in a 
sense, the same plant; whereas seedlings, of course, may be quite different 
from the parents, simply because, in them, the arrangement—the relationships 
between characters determined by the genes—may be, and often is, different. 
There are exceptions to the rule that a vegetatively propagated cadet is 
identical in attributes with the parent plant: these are the “ sports” or 
mutants. But they are rare and you can usually spot them before the 
cuttings, root divisions, or layers are made. 

I am concerned here only with cuttings: and in particular with a few 
rules which I have found good in the work of successfully propagating~all 
kinds of plants by cuttings. 

The most useful ‘‘ tool’ you can have for this purpose is a row of cloches: 
barn-cloches or flat-topped cloches made of glass for the winter work; and 
plastic cloches for the summer. The reason for preferring plastic film to 
glass in the summer is that, under such film, humidity remains higher than 
under glass, in fact very high indeed; the atmosphere under a cloche tent 
on a hot day is almost unbreathably humid. Assuming that you have, then, 
the necessary cloches, and for the purpose we have in mind you will only 
want six 2-footers, here is a means of making a cuttings “‘ nursery ”’ which 
will serve for years and which is very cheap. In such a nursery I have been 
successful with all kinds of cuttings, both winter and summer, both green 
and lignified. 

Before coming to the description, however, it will be as well to say some- 
thing of the conditions which are required to succeed with cuttings: the soil 
must be porous and gritty but retentive of moisture and unless you are 
prepared to prick out the plants into a second “ nursery” as soon as they 
have rooted, it should also be fertile. Quite a number of recipes exist for 
special mediums in which to root cuttings, and for the professional handling 
of large numbers of plants they are necessary. But my experience as an 
amateur has been that the compost known as John Innes No. 2, which is sold 
by all garden sundriesmen at about 15s. a cwt. does perfectly well: it is gritty, 
it contains both loam and peat, it is fertile by reason of the John Innes base 
fertiliser added to it; and it has been sterilised so that it contains neither 
pests nor living weed seeds. The second condition for success is, in the 
winter, bottom heat, or at least warmth; and in the summer, high humidity 
and possibly some bottom heat as well. 

Dig a trench 12 ft. long, 18 ins. wide and 18 ins, deep, removing the 
soil to some other part of the garden. Break up the bottom and make sure 
that there are no perennial deep-rooted weeds present in the form of roots: 
couch grass, coltsfoot and its relatives, bear-bind convolvulus and others send 
down roots to remarkable depths. Cover the bottom of the trench with cinders, 
clinker, broken pots, broken glass, pebbles and other drainage material until 
the trench is only 15 ins. deep. Line the sides of the trench with asbestos 
board which you can buy from a builders’ merchant. Fill the trench with 
John Innes No. 2 compost, but before doing so lay in the bottom of the trench 
one of those plastic-covered high-voltage heating cables which are about 
40 ft. long and so will be looped four times in a length of 12 ft. The connection 
and switching arrangements should be done by a qualified electrician; in my 
own opinion the switch should be remote from the site, at the far end, where 
you pick up the power, probably inside the house or garage. The only other 
thing you will need is a thermometer of the kind used in laboratories, that is 
without a wooden or metal chassis. 

Why go to the trouble of arranging, at some expense, for bottom heat, 
when so great a number of plants can be propagated without it? Because, 
with it, you can be fairly sure of success with a much greater number. The 
extreme case is that of apples and pears and their congeners: it is commonly 
said that apples and pears ‘ will not grow from cuttings.’’ It is true that 
if you put in, say, 100 hard-wood cuttings taken from an apple tree in the 
autumn, and plant them as if they were blackcurrant cuttings, you will be 
lucky indeed if two of them strike root. But, if the temperature of the soil 
in which they are planted can be kept a little above 45 degs. F. throughout 
the winter and spring, which is easy enough to do by electricity, then you can 
expect a worthwhile number of your “ impossible ” cuttings to strike root. 
If you have such a cutting nursery as I have described, it is well worth trying 
all kinds of shrubs, fruit-trees and woody plants generally. 

But bottom heat is also useful when it comes to green summer cuttings. 
For success with these, and with such difficult evergreens as rhododendrons 
and camellias, what is required is a very close, humid warmth: a combination 
of bottom heat and ample watering under plastic film cloches produces just 
that condition. It will, however, be necessary to shade the cloches (in the 
case of glass by whitewashing), for it is virtually impossible to maintain 
optimum conditions of humidity in strong sunlight. This is the reason for the 
quite startling revolution in vegetative propagation which has been made 
by the system known as “ mist propagation.” Since the misting device 
maintains humidity automatically at the optimum level, it is possible to 
expose the cuttings to full sunshine, with the result that photosynthesis is 
carried on in their leaves at the maximum rate, and therefore growth proceeds 
much faster than in the case of shaded cuttings. Unfortunately, mist propa- 
gating equipment is too dear for the amateur gardener who could not make 
enough use of it to justify the expense. Therefore he must still shade his 
cutting-nursery, and put up with the slower rate of growth. 

An enormous amount of cutting material can be passed through the rather 
jury-rigged cutting nursery I have described, in the course of a single year. 
My own method is to have a second row of cloches, unheated and on ordinary 
garden soil, next to the “ nursery”’ row. Rooted green cuttings are trans- 
ferred to it and kept growing there until they have been hardened-off, the 
cloches being worked open, not closed. The fertiliser I use in this ‘‘ remove ”’ 
or “ purgatory,” as we call it, is John Innes Base. I also renew the fertility 
of the “ nursery ’’ row with the same, at the rate of half a pound per annum. 
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FROM A NUCLEAR SUBMARINE TO A STRIPED MARLIN: SOME TOPICAL NEWS. 
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THE FIRST OF THE U.S. POLARIS SUBMARINES TO BE BASED ON HOLY LOCH APPROACHES ITS THE HELICOPTER WHICH CAN’T GET AWAY: THE “ JAYCOPTER,” A CANADIAN DEVICE 
BASE SHIP PROTEUS—AFTER A RECORD SUBMERSION—ON MARCH 8. FOR TRAINING HELICOPTER PILOTS IN THE ELEMENTARY STAGES. 
On March 8, the U.S. nuclear-powered submarine Patrick Henry arrived at the first U.S. This device—invented by Peter Jacobs of Edmonton—is powered with a small 7.5 h.p. 
Polaris submarine base in Europe—at Holy Loch. She had been submerged for sixty-six days electric motor, but can rise to a ceiling of 75 ft. and go through a variety of manceuvres 
and twenty-two hours, which is a record. She has a complement of forty. with normal helicopter controls—at small expense. 
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CHELSEA PENSIONERS EXAMINING THE COLOURS OF THE 4TH UNITED STATES REGIMENT, EARL MOUNTBATTEN WITH THE 252-LB. STRIPED MARLIN WHICH HE CAUGHT OFF CAPE BRETT, 
BEFORE THEY WERE HANDED OVER TO THE WELCH REGIMENT ON MARCH 8. THE BAY OF ISLANDS, NEW ZEALAND. HE SPENT THE LAST WEEK-END IN FEBRUARY BIG-GAME 
These colours were surrendered to the 41st Foot (now the Welch Regiment) in 1812 at Fort FISHING BEFORE ATTENDING NEW ZEALAND DEFENCE TALKS IN WELLINGTON. HIS ROUND- 


Detroit and for over 100 years have been hanging in the chapel of the Royal Hospital. THE-WORLD TOUR HAS BEEN CONCERNED WITH PROBLEMS OF COMMONWEALTH DEFENCE. 
They have now been handed over to the Welch Regiment. 
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MINOR AND MAJOR. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


T would be scandalous, of course, to begin any notice by saying that.as I 
walked through the wilderness of this world, I lighted on a certain place 
where there was a Den, and I laid me down in that place to sleep; and as I 
slept, | dreamed a dream. True, all of us have known plays, even within the 
memory of the average avant-garde playgoer—which is roughly six months— 
that have almost forced us to borrow from Bunyan. So far, I have avoided 
the, temptation, but I have to admit that, now and then, while listening to a 
new piece, I have found myself reflecting upon other things. 

Nobody would call the Players’ Theatre a Den. It is extremely comfort- 
able, and I have spent many cheerful evenings there under the Villiers Street 
arches with that intermittent train-rumble in the background. But, while 
observing ‘‘ The Three Caskets ’’ the other night, I did become aware, self- 
consciously, that there had been a hiatus in my attention. It was during the 
second part of the evening when the third suitor was having his fun round 
the caskets: I discovered that the eighteenth number, as listed in the 
programme, arrived surprisingly soon after the thirteenth. 

What occurred during the gap? That is what I must confess. Let me 
explain first that ‘‘ The Three Caskets,” which has music by Peter Greenwell 
and a libretto by Gordon Snell, is an operetta based upon the casket-plot 
from ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice.’’ Maybe “‘ based ”’ is too firm a word, for 
Portia here is a Miss Portia Browne, of Belmont House, in Belgravia; her 
suitors are an Irish lord called Patrick O’Larragon, a ‘‘ Southern duke ”’ 
called Morocco Joe, who is ready for a coon song, and Percy Bassanio, ‘‘ an 
English soldier and a gentleman "’ from the Brigade of Guards. One or two 
other people may remind us vaguely of another play, though “ Jessie Kerr, 
a retired ballerina now in service’’ is, on the whole, some distance from 
the original. 

All of this, in Players’ Theatre fashion, is (H. J.) Byronic: the sub-title, 
“Venice Re-served,”’ is certainly in the mood. We had a shorter version of 
the piece some time ago, and I hardly think that Mr. Greenwell and Mr. Snell 
have been wise to stretch their elastic quite so far: it does not break, but it is 
perilously close to the breaking-point. There is no need to be tetchy about 
the mild business (with its Irish songs and its coon songs, its love songs, and 
its military songs): Shakespearians who scream and musicians who shudder 
are being excessively sensitive. This is a Players’ jest for the amiable brand 
of Bohemianism under the arches, and we can leave it there. 

I was explaining what had happened to me between the thirteenth and 
eighteenth numbers. Idly, I began to wonder about Shylock and Antonio 
and Gratiano, who were not on view, and to consider the treatment of Shylock 
in St. John Ervine’s sequel-play, ‘‘ The Lady of Belmont.’’ Nobody had 
written a prelude to “‘ The Merchant of Venice.’’ What (I mused) could that 
Lord of Belmont have been like, and who, anyway, was Portia’s mother, and 
had Portia herself any of her parents’ qualities ? 

On the whole, dramatists who sought to collaborate with Shakespeare 
had had more fun with sequels than with preludes. Gordon Bottomley, with 
“* King Lear’s Wife ’’ and ‘ Gruach,’’ had worked on prefaces to tragedy. 
St. John Hankin, in his sequels to ‘‘ Hamlet”’ ‘and ‘“‘ Much Ado About 
Nothing,”’ had enjoyed himself without trying very hard. ‘‘ Much Ado” 
(I reflected) would open the Stratford-upon-Avon season on April 4. At the 
Players’ I found myself remembering the first Hankin scene in which Benedick 
suns himself indolently on a garden seat while Beatrice, beside him, keeps up 
her reputation for conversational brilliance: ‘‘ Very likely I do talk twice as 
much as I should. But then, if I talk too much, you certainly listen far too 
little, so we are quits.”’ 

Always I had wanted a sequel to ‘‘ As You Like It,’’ something in which 
we should find that at least one prophecy of Jaques came true: his parting 
word to Touchstone, ‘‘ And you to wrangling; for thy loving voyage Is but for 
two months victuall’d.’’ And what exactly would happen when Duke Frederick 
and Jaques began a long series of philosophical discussions, presumably in 
the presence of the Old Religious Man? In all Shakespeare he must be the 
character, on-stage or off, that most defied belief. . . . 

Pondering on these and cognate matters, I found suddenly that we had 
reached the eighteenth number in ‘ The Three Caskets.’’ In the circum- 
stances, I ought to apologise to Margaret Burton, who sang Portia with much 
spirit; to Laurie Payne, as Mr. Snell’s idea of Bassanio; and to Brian Blades 
and Jean Burgess, who elsewhere served their authors with cheerful loyalty. 
And I must repeat that the Players’ Theatre is nothing like a Den. It is very 
comfortable; most comfortable indeed. 

Any thought of a sequel to Webster’s ‘“‘ The White Devil ”’ is far harder, 
probably because not many people remain to participate. At the special 
Old Vic performance the other Sunday, a distinguished neighbour was heard 
to say as the curtain fell, ‘‘ Moonshine and Lion are left to bury the dead.” 
Still, the ensanguined play must always startle us in the theatre: as I have 
said before, it does glisten with Webster’s dark and unholy dew. This 
performance, by the supporting artists of the Vic, was wisely designed both 
to let its players have the kind of challenging parts they would not normally 
meet, and to revive a play that does need constant renewal in the theatre. 

In the circumstances, it would be ungrateful to write as an error-sharp. 
Better to recall the spirit, the eagerness, the general gallantry of the produc- 
tion, directed by Peter Ellis; the welcome clarity of its speech; and such things 
as Brian Spink’s conception of Flamineo, the poise of the Cornelia (Jennie 
Goossens) and her handling of the mad scene with its curious echoes, the 
confidence of Rosemarie Dunham’s Vittoria—though I think this part needs 
the full grand manner—and the truth of Barbara Leigh-Hunt’s Isabella: one 
regretted the more that Isabella had to die so early. Her death was not shown 
to us, for Mr. Ellis omitted some of the mimed scenes, among them the kissing 
of the poisoned picture. A more debatable cut caused the play to end on 
Flamineo’s death; but I imagine that Mr. Ellis and Mr. Spink could not easily 
forgo death-fall, thunder-clap, and resolute curtain. 
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“ THE LADY FROM THE SEA” (Queen’s).—Ibsen’s play, with Margaret Leighton, 
Andrew Cruickshank, and John Neville, directed by Glen Byam Shaw. (March 15.) 
“THE MUSIC MAN” (Adelphi).—American musical play. (March 16.) 
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MEXICAN EXILE AND COCKNEY REBEL. 
By ALAN DENT. 


WO famous comedians have come freshly to our screen within two days 

of each other. The British one, Tony Hancock, had an immediate 

and practically unqualified triumph as a film-star after years of success on 

television and in revue. The Mexican one, Cantinflas, came to us in his second 

Hollywood film, ‘‘ Pepe ” (the first was ““ Around the World in Eighty Days,” 

in which he was quite adorable as the valet Passe-Partout) and had a severely 
qualified success. 

Take Cantinflas first. Throughout Spanish America and Spain itself 
he is as popular as Chaplin was throughout the world or as Sir Alec Guinness 
is in all English-speaking countries to-day. He is a public idol—the personi- 
fication of the Little Man who meets misfortunes with a Latin shrug, as 
often as not driven to work in the bull-ring through a certain lack of sympathy 
in all the employers he can find, and as often as not driven out of the bull- 
ring again—by the bull. 

There is a sequence at the beginning of ‘‘ Pepe’ in which we see this 
little man as a peon who suddenly finds himself in the bull-ring in Mexico 
City, making brave passes at a young bull which views him with disdain. 
Your Spanish audience would doubtless yell with laughter at the unusual 
sight of a matador who has neither pride nor pomp in these circumstances. 
But in the English cinema during such an episode you hear little laughter. 
You hear only a strange susurrant sound—it is the sound of the true-blue 
British gorge rising at the very idea of a bull being so much as teased in this 
way, much less being butchered to make a Spanish holiday. Let it be 
butchered decently and out of sight, to provide roast beef for Sunday lunch. 
But perhaps we had better go no further into this matter here and now. .. . 

The immediate point is that Cantinflas discards our sympathies by 
beginning in this way (just as he, for many of us, did in a similar scene in 
Spain in the course of ‘‘ Around the World in Eighty Days ’’). He wins our 
regard again for a time, in ‘‘ Pepe,’”’ through his obvious devotion to a large 
white horse which he insists upon calling his ‘“‘ son.’’ This fine animal sleeps 
upon a billiard-table because it is greener than any grass for miles around, 
and accompanies his master to Hollywood. 

Now it has to be admitted that Pepe’s aims and intentions when he goes 
to Hollywood are just about as clear as his English—in short, not clear in 
the least. As a shuffling little stranger attached to a horse he is received 
amiably enough by a large number of stars wandering around their sets— 
Bing Crosby, Jack Lemmon, Greer Garson, Maurice Chevalier, etc. But 
all these stars do nothing for him or to him. So he goes off on a trip to Las 
Vegas where, with beginner’s luck, he makes a fortune in one evening. 
Thereafter he proceeds back to Hollywood to lose his fortune in producing 
a film which Dan Dailey is to direct. 

The story, such as it is, ambles on for hours—literally two hours and a 
half—and then stops rather indeterminately and inconsequently. It is, 
this time, Pepe who has been butchered to make a Hollywood holiday which 
no one seems to be greatly enjoying. Cantinflas—obviously, in himself, an 
endearing little clown with a strong touch of Chaplinesque pathos—must 
try again. Yet it is quite possible that he feels no compulsion to do so. 

With our own Mr. Hancock—‘Ancock to his televiewing multitudes— 
the compulsion may be taken for granted. ‘‘ The Rebel”’ is likely to be 
only the first of a long series of new British comedies with this happy hero 
in harness. He opens his film very amusingly as a City clerk who shows 
his rebellion against conformity by the ingenious way in which he secures 
a corner seat on the 8.30 to town; and, immediately after, by suddenly 
shouting out in a loud voice to the newspaper-reading clerks in the railway- 
compartment all around him: ‘‘ Where are we all going ?”’ 

At the end of the film, after various very surprising adventures as a 
painter and sculptor in Paris, this same nonconformist similarly startles 
a crowd of modern art addicts in a fashionable salon by shouting: ‘‘ You ‘re 
all raving mad!’’ The painter he has portrayed has been given, a shade 
unhelpfully, the name of Hancock. It would have assisted the illusion if 
he had invented a new name because, for part of the time at Jeast, we have 
to fight against the feeling that this is not so much a rich impersonation 
as a mere projection of the celebrated comedian’s own personality. Whereas 
it really is a performance. 

Similarly “The Rebel” really is an intelligent farce and not just an 
‘Ancock ‘Our and an ’Alf. It would have been just the ordinary satirical 
farce if the painter, Hancock, had stormed Paris because he paints no better 
than a child of three and is, consequently, hailed as the founder of the Infantile 
School. This possibly would have been more to the greater public’s taste. 
But instead of such facile stuff we see a famous art-critic (George Sanders 
at his most grandiose) pouncing upon some pictures left behind in Hancock’s 
studio by a genuine artist (well and seriously played by Paul Massie) and 
mistaking them for Hancock’s own. Thence Hancock’s hour of glory when 
he struts through the art world as the newly-discovered maestro in borrowed 
plumes. 

It is a brief hour, of course, for the genuine painter is discovered in London, 
whither Hancock returns to occupy his old rooms (of which the blesséd 
Irene Handl is the landlady). There he will chip away at his old endeared 
conception of a piece of sculpture called Aphrodite at the Waterhole—an 
allegorical composition half-a-ton in weight and a long way after Epstein. 


, 





OTHER CURRENT FILMS. 


“NO LOVE FOR JOHNNIE ”’ (British Lion. Generally Released, March 13).—Peter 
Finch is wholly convincing as an M.P. for a North Country constituency who fails in 
integrity but reaches the Front Bench just the same _ A particularly intelligent film 
marred only by distinctly too much love-making. 

“FIVE GOLDEN HOURS” (Columbia. Generally Released, March 13).—That 
gorgeous comedian, Ernie Kovacs, ill-directed in an unsatisfactory farce about an 
Italian pall-bearer who sells his sympathy to grief-stricken but consolable widows. 
“THE LONG AND THE SHORT AND THE TALL” (Warner. Generally Released, 
March 6).—A well-mixed group of British soldiers in a Burmese outpost snarl at one 
another while being surrounded by dangerous Japanese. Willis Hall’s admirable play 
adapted by Wolf Mankowitz and given a new and sharply ironic conclusion which 
underlines the futility of war in general. Laurence Harvey snarls and swears the most. 
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UNUSUAL PHOTOGRAPHS—NO. 89: ANOTHER ANGLING RECORD? 
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SE 08 a RR ee 

















WEIGHT, 59 TONS; LENGTH FROM NOSE TO TAIL, 47 FT.; BREAKING STRAIN OF LINE NOT STATED. 


Familiar as our readers are with photographs of record catches, this one 
may perhaps come as something of a surprise to them. In the first place 
it was caught by a press photographer; in the second, it was caught in 
Quincy Shipyard, Massachusetts; in the third, it consists of steel and not 
either flesh, fish or even good red herring ; and, finally, it is, of course, the bow 
section of an American warship. It is, in fact, the bows of the world’s 


first nuclear-powered warship of destroyer type, Bainbridge, and the section 
is here being hoisted into position for welding to the hull. She is scheduled 
for completion in 1962, and will have a displacement of 6500 tons standard. 
She will be described as a guided missile destroyer leader, with two twin 
launchers mounted fore and aft. She will be able to steam at high speeds, for 
long periods, without refuelling. 
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Neen publication of a new English 
version of the Bible is always an 
event of considerable importance; the 
difficulty is that it may be surveyed from 
so many different points of view, and 
variations of approach may 


‘ 
‘ 


darken ; 


A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O’BRIEN. 


it with him over a glass of Tio Pepe! 
Drawn in the Bodegas themselves. 

The story of test pilots has been 
exhaustively set out by Constance 
Babington Smith in TestinG Time. She 
takes readers from the early days of 


SONS SNe enn een weenie 





counsel. Theologians of the various 
churches will have their say. Scholars will esti- 
mate the choice of textual readings and the 
accuracy of the rendering. The work may be 
regarded purely on its literary merit. Before 
setting out to read THE New ENGLISH BIBLE: 
NEw TESTAMENT, the joint work of all the main 
Christian bodies in this country with the exception 
of the Roman Catholics, under the chairmanship 
of the Bishop of Winchester, I considered my own 
position in the matter. I am, of course, no theo- 
logian—though I did notice in this version such 
obvious compromise renderings as ‘‘ congrega- 
tions ’’ for the Greek ecclesiae, which most Angli- 
cans, at any rate, would prefer to describe as 
“churches,”” and ‘our leader, or bishop”’ for 
episcopos. Nor am I qualified to comment on the 
original Greek text or the correspondence of the 
English with it. 

From the literary point of view, I admit to a 
strong prejudice in favour of the Authorised 
version of the “‘ King’s men,”’ published in 1611. 
I have never been much impressed with the 
Revised version, and although I was a friend of 
the late Mgr. Ronald Knox, and had a personal 
admiration for him, I have never been able to 
get on with his translation of the Bible. This is 
where, I think, a panel of translators, such as 
that which has undertaken the new work, is at 
a great advantage. Knox professed to aim at a 
“timeless English,”’ but he did not achieve it. 
His work is marred, to my mind, by some ugly 
idiosyncrasies of style, including inverted phrases 
and periphrases such as “have sight of” for 
“‘see."’ An example will show the kind of differ- 
ence I have in mind. In the Transfiguration scene, 
where God’s voice is heard coming from the 
shining cloud, the Authorised version has “ This 
is my beloved Son, in Whom I am well pleased; 
hear ye him.”” Knox has the (to my mind, hor- 
rible): ‘‘ to him, then, listen.’” The new version 
has the quite simple: “ listen to him.”’ 

This is typical of the new translators’ approach. 
They have aimed at a perfectly simple version, in 
current English, which shall read on without being 
broken up into verses, and in this they have been 
wholly successful. All the phrases are as natural 
as they can be. Those who went out to see John 
the Baptist were not to expect a man dressed in 
“silks and satins.’” The Roman Governors are 
addressed as ‘“ Your Excellency,”’ and “ Sir’’ is 
used as a form of address rather than ‘“ Lord.’’ 
The centurion is worried because he has put Pail, 
a Roman citizen, “in irons.” 

If that is the gain, where is the loss ? I think 
it comes in many passages so familiar from the 
Authorised version that they have passed into 
current English, so that simplification sounds odd 
and inappropriate. Take, for instance, the Lord’s 
Prayer (each phrase is given a separate line in the 
text): ‘‘Our Father in heaven, Thy name be 
hallowed; Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, 
On earth as in heaven. Give us to-day our daily 
bread. Forgive us the wrong we have done, As 
we have forgiven those who have wronged us. 
And do not bring us to the test, But save us from 
the evil one.”’ (Incidentally, I cannot believe 
that ‘“‘and do not bring us to the test” at all 
represents the correct meaning!) Then again, 
there is the famous thirteenth chapter of I Corin- 
thians. I accept a “‘ sounding gong or a clanging 
cymbal ” (though I still prefer ‘‘ as sounding brass 
or a tinkling cymbal ”’), and I expected “ love ”’ 
for ‘‘charity,””’ but I am not so happy about 
“ partial ” for ‘in part,” for ‘“‘ partial ’’ has two 
quite different significances. 

I wish I could devote the whole of this page to 
a wider consideration of this fascinating transla- 
tion, with much ampler quotations. But I hope 
I have said enough to show that it is to be wel- 
comed. The Gospels are made to live without 
being put into self-conscious “‘ modern dress,’’ and 
the (often confused and elusive) meaning of St. 
Paul’s epistles—" letters,’’ of course, they are here 
called—is clearly brought out. The achievement 
is indeed magnificent. 

* To descend to the mundane, the best of the 
non-fiction this week is Commander James Cal- 
vert’s SURFACE AT THE PoLe. This is an account 
of two voyages under the North Pole by the 
American nuclear submarine Skate. She was not, 
indeed, the pioneer of this venture, for she was 
preceded by the Nautilus, but she had a far more 
exacting mission, being instructed to surface where 
breaks in the ice made that possible, and, on her 
second voyage, actually to break the thinner layers 
of ice herself, and so prove that submarines can 
successfully operate, for military or research pur- 
poses, from under the Arctic ice. The story is 


enthralling in itself, but its value is greatly en- 
hanced by the personality of the author, who was 
in command of the Skate during both voyages. 
Commander Calvert is a born writer, a man of 
perception and of strong, simple emotions which 
he is not ashamed to share with his readers. He 
is also a man of courage and a great leader. I have 
never read a book by any American author which 
I found so attractive. 

There is much that is attractive, too, in Rupert 
Croft-Cooke’s second volume of autobiography, 
THE Drums oF MorNING. I remember praising 
the first volume, ‘‘ The Altar in the Loft,’’ and this 
is, I believe, better. It deals with the second and 
third of the schools which the author attended, 


CHESS NOTES. 
By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 


S one who has never wavered in my admiration 

for Paul Keres’s play, I was delighted to see 

his name linked with Fischer and Petroshan in one 

well-equipped tipster’s forecast of the players most 

likely to qualify for a crack at the World Champion- 
ship in the 1962 match. 

I fear, however, that the number of “ near 
misses "’ he has scored must have sapped his con- 
fidence by just that little margin that might prove 
an insuperable obstacle psychologically. It is the 
Candidates’ Tournament which decides who shall 
tackle the World Champion of the day; and Keres 
has, in the course of three successive Candidates’ 
Tournaments spread over nine years, finished second 
to Smyslov twice, then to Tal. 

He is playing lovely chess, though. 

Here is a game against no mean opponent, played 
by telegraph between Sweden and the U.S.S.R. at a 
slow rate of play comparable with postal chess. There 
: space only to hint at its extraordinary subtleties 

ere, 


SEN/NENENZS 


FRENCH DEFENCE. 
KERES STAHLBERG KerRES STAHLBERG 


White Black White Black 
1. P-K4 P-K3 5. P-KS KN-Q2 
2. P-Q4 P-Q4 6. P-KR4 P-B3 
3.N-QB3 N-KB3 7.Q-RSch K-Bl 


4.B-KNS5S B-K2 

It is well known that to 7.... P-KN3(?), 8. Px P! 
is an excellent reply. 
8.PxP NxP 
9. Q-B3 P-B4 

A pawn sacrifice which Stahlberg has intensively 
analysed. Despite appearances, Black’s practical 
chances after 11. Px P, QP are distinctly rosy. 
Keres, throughout this game, shows not the least 
inclination to concede development in return for 
material, so: 

11. P-R5 P-KR3 13. N-R3 N-B3 
12.BxN BxB 14. N-B4 PxP 

How many players would not have continued 
now, unhesitatingly, with 15. N-N6ch and 16. 
NxR...? Yet it is obviously clear to both pro- 
tagonists that the knight here is worth more than 
the rook. 

15. B-Q3! N-K4 16. N-N6ch NXN 

So White has chosen to post a bishop at KN6, 
rather than a knight. How wisely, too !—it proves a 
horrible nuisance to Black. 
17.BxN 3 
18. Castles(K) B—Q2 

White threatened 20. NxP! with a winning 
attack. Now it would be answered by 20....PxN; 
21. RxP, B-B3!; 22. RxQ, RxQ; 23. Rx Rch, 
Bx R; 24. Px B, K—K2 with an excellent defence. 
20. KR-K1 B-Kl 21. Q-K3! 

21. NxP would now have been answered by 
21.... B-—B3 at once, again with drawing chances. 
But now Black’s game crumbles: he is menaced with 
22. N-Kq4 as well as 22. Ox KP. 

Ys ee B-B2 23.NxP P-K4 
22. N-K4 Q-N3 24. Q-QR3! K-Nl 

If 24.... B-K2, 25. Rx KP!! Bx N; 26. QO-KB3 
with an extraordinarily subtle win based on the fact 
that Black’s QB must fall, in situations where he is 
not able to free his KR. 
25.P-QN4 BxB 
26.PxB P-KR4 


10. PxP P-QN3!? 


LEVEE ELLE OE CUVEE EE ERE LEVEE UE EOE LEE GE EE UE EE EEE EE VY, 


Zs 


19. QR-Q1! R-Q1! 


HN NINE SENN NE NE NENE NY NONE NENT NE NENT NEC NCNY NC NEN NL NC NENE SL NC NENT NE NEN NTC NY NL NE NEN NLM NY NPN NY NE NE MENT NINE NE NPN NE NZ NT NE NENT MY NYE NE NENT NEN 


27.QRxP! RxR 
28. Q-ON3 


Resigns 





and with his early experiences as a temporary 
schoolmaster and novelist. Mr. Croft-Cooke 
writes about himself with a tolerant whimsicality 
which I find endearing. His schools were none of 
them orthodox, and he might have savaged them. 
That would have made a hackneyed piece of early 
embitterment, and it is greatly to Mr. Croft- 
Cooke’s credit that he has avoided so tempting a 
trap. Few writers have viewed their own boyhood 
with so clear an eye. 

Wine, I am glad to find, is becoming more and 
more popular, both as a beverage and as a subject 
for dissertation, so I welcome Mr. Julian Jeffs’ 
SHERRY. This is full of information, historical 
and technical, so that the reader becomes easily 
acquainted with the various processes, from grape 
to glass, and learns to distinguish between the 
various kinds of sherry. This is the book of a 
connoisseur and an expert; I should like to discuss 


. Dunne to Roland Beaumont and the 
supersonic Lightning, via such great names as De 
Havilland, Roe, Sopwith, Tizard and Hawker. We 
hear of Gerry Sayer, who made the first jet test in 
a Gloster, in 1941, and Derry, who first broke the 
sound barrier in 1948. The theme is excellent, but 
the book is a trifle on the pedestrian side. 

This has been, on the whole, a good week. The 
novels keep up a more than respectable standard. 
The best, I thought, was Ian Cameron’s THE 
Lost Ones. This is a first-class adventure story, 
much in the idiom of Rider Haggard—indeed, it 
might be described as a kind of Arctic version of 
‘King Solomon’s Mines '’—and (this is no snap 
judgment) just as good. Three men, an English 
Fleet Air Arm captain, a professor, and a trapper- 
cum-whaler, set out to find the captain’s son, lost 
in a helicopter at Prince Patrick Island, in the 
Arctic. They find him in the end, but they also 
find a tribe of hostile, fair-haired Eskimos; a 
beautiful girl of the tribe, in love with the son, 
who saves all their lives; a sinister, volcanic under- 
ground passage leading to the “ graveyard of 
whales ’’; and enough ambergris to make them 
all rich for life. The adventures are really gripping, 
in the best sense, and I literally could not put the 
book down. 

Almost equally good, in a quite different style, 
is another Regency romance by Neil Bell, called 
THE Narrow EpcGe. This is about a half-Irish, 
half-French youth, a relative of Napoleon on his 
mother’s side, and (so the mother claims) a natural 
son of the Duke of Wellington. (Over-egging the 
pudding, perhaps ?) He becomes the lover of the 
famous cocotte, Harriette Wilson, and valet to 
several of the leading, and authentic, historical 
figures of the time. The story is as good as the 
setting—and that is saying a great deal. 

Another historical novel, Thomas Raddall’s 
THE GOvVERNOR’s Lapy, concerns Frances, the 
wife of Governor Wentworth, of New Hampshire, 
and later of Nova Scotia, at the time of the 
American War of Independence. It is a true story 
of an ardent, sensuous and ambitious woman, and 
again it brings in many of the great figures of the 
period: Rockingham, Shelburne, the Duke of 
Clarence, Generals Howe and Burgoyne. The book 
is rather long, but it justifies its length. 

Of two Crime Club Choices, I preferred THE 
Far Sanps, by Andrew Garve, although the hero 
was something of a nit-wit, and too much play is 
made with the identical character of twins, one 
of them married to the hero, whose sister is 
wrongly accused of murdering her husband. The 
real murderer is discovered through the pertina- 
city of the surviving sister, who cannot believe 
that her twin was capable of the crime. 

The other, AND Diep So?, by Val Gielgud, 
contains better characterisation, perhaps, but the 
plot was not quite so interesting. The scene is a 
village through which the Ministry of Transport 
may be going to drive a motorway. There is a 
sinister stockbroker, implicated in the intrigues 
about the motorway, who gets murdered ; a credible 
detective; an unconventional viscount and his 
charming, common-sense mother. 

I was rather disappointed with SaTURDAY 
AFTERNOON, by Neilma Sidney, a collection of 
short stories, most of them about Italy. The style 
is rather rough; the Italian setting is well done, 
but there are many mistakes in language; and the 
themes far too slight for the belabouring which 
they get. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 

THE New ENG.IisH BistE: NEw TESTAMENT. 
(Oxford and Cambridge ; 21s.) 

SURFACE AT THE PoLe, by Commander James 
Calvert. (Hutchinson; 16s.) 

THe Drums oF Morninc, by Rupert Croft- 
Cooke. (Putnam; 21s.) 

SHERRY, by Julian Jeffs. (Faber; 36s.) 

TEsTING Time, by Constance Babington Smith. 
(Cassell; 30s.) 

Tue Lost Ones, by Ian Cameron. 
son; 15s.) 

THE Narrow Epce, by Neil Bell. 
Redman; 16s.) 

THE GoveRNor’s Lapy, by Thomas Raddall. 
(Collins ; 18s.) 

THe Far Sanps, by Andrew Garve. (Crime Club; 
10s. 6d.) 

Anp Dtep So ?, by Val Gielgud. (Crime Club; 
10s. 6d.) 

SATURDAY AFTERNOON, by Neilma Sidney. 
(Michael Joseph; 15s.) 
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A man is known by the company he keeps 




















EXPORT 
} world 





La situaci6n comercial de I’ Angleterre de- 
mande dass wir mehr exportieren. Goering 
thought the alternative to not exporting 
was death through starvation; the P.M. 
thinks exporting's fun. We think it's plain 
common sense. With hire purchase, bank 
rates and special deposits subject to such 
peripatetic movements, how often have we 
blessed the fact that 45% of our business 
is transacted beyond these islands’ shores. 
‘ What stability of employment and turnover 
—though not always of profits—have we en- ; 
joyed through the cushioning effects of The Cigar : H. Upmann Havana. 
exports. We've been exporting since 1860 i 
and even in those days we published our . 
sales literature in five languages. Bilingu- A host IS known 
alism is a commonplace with us; many of ; 
our staff are quinquelingual—even the by the brandy he serves 
Managing Director speaks three languages. i 
We've subsidiary and associated com- 
panies in a dozen countries overseas, and 
agents or dealers in nearly all the others 
—so there's hardly a country in the world 
we don't visit or where you won't find a 
Morgans product. 


To serve your guests an indifferent brandy is more 
insult than compliment. The correct thing to serve 
after meals is a cognac of liqueur quality. This is 
why the perfect host gladly pays that little bit more 
for a really fine liqueur brandy like Remy-Martin. 





4 We're sorry if this sounds like boasting A genuine Fine Champagne V.S.O.P. Cognac. A 
but we're proud of our export tradition. brandy defined by French law as Fine Champagne be- 
And with all the gloom about exports that : cause it is made exclusively from grapes grown in the 
seems to be fashionable at the moment, we : two finest districts of Cognac. And it is reassuring to 
feel this is the occasion to pay tribute to remember that Remy Martin make nothing less good. 
all the employees of the Group who help to REMY MARTIN 
develop, make and sell the products on : PRIDE OF COGNAC 


which our export performance depends. 


EXPORT DEPARTMENT 


<6 eel ntia idains weal REMY MARTIN 


BATTERSEA, LONDON S.W.11 





Part of The Morgan Crucible Group 
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Starting their life well together 


They’ve opened an 
account at the 


National 
Provincial 


THE BANK FOR FRIENDLY SERVICE 
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National Provincial Bank Limited 
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Hire an elegant 


Victor Britain car, 


with uniformed chauffeur 


* Telephone GROsvenor 4881 now ! 
* Personal service 
* No parking problems 


* Travel in luxury—shopping trips, 
theatres, weddings & touring 


! VicToR BRITAIN 


THE CAR-HIRE SPECIALIST : 


Berkeley Street, London, W.1, and main cities 





Success at its most successful may leave little time 
for true pleasure, yet the Balkan Sobranie smoker 
knows that in a twinkling of a match he can 
look forward to incomparable moments of delight. 
Balkan Sobranie is a wise tobacco, a rich and 
rare tobacco, a subtle admixture of mature 
Virgmia and the finest Yenidje leaf. 


Balkan Sobranie 
SMOKING MIXTURE 


Price : 6/2d 
the ounce. 
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GLENEAGLES 
HOTEL 


Perthshire s 


With its Championship King’s, Queen’s and 9-hole ‘Wee’ golf 
courses in the foothills of the Highlands. 


Miniature golf course. Tennis. Squash. Croquet. Indoor 
swimming pool. Dancing. Private cinema. 


OPENS FOR THE SEASON 30th MARCH 


There are regular Sleeping Car services from London to Gleneagles 
Station, where guests are met by car on request. 


TELEPHONE: AUCHTERARDER 70 


BTH/466 
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Now you can measure 
Whyte and Mackays 
lightness! 


If you like your whisky light, there are two possibilities: either 
you know Whyte and Mackays (the lightest Scotch whisky you 
can buy), or you don’t. If you do know it, there are two 
possibilities: you prefer it in singles, or you prefer it in doubles. 
If you prefer singles, then the new measure cap on top of the 
Whyte and Mackay bottle will save you from being scorned as a 
miser. If you prefer doubles, it will save you from bankruptcy. 
Just one more thing. For the benefit of those of you who missed 
it at school, we repeat: Whyte and Mackays is one of the oldest 
proprietary brands, and one of the reasons why so many 
Eminent Victorians were Scots. It is also the lightest, cleanest- 
tasting whisky obtainable today. 
In bottles with the new measure cap, half and quarter pocket 
flasks, and miniatures. 





WHYTE & MACKAY LIMITED. GLASGOW. 
An Independent Company Established 1844. 


~~ ree, 


Now—a new golden measure cap ! 
To measure the lightness and delicacy 

of Whyte and Mackays 
you first buy a bottle, 





then use the new 
4 measure cap we've 
} | put on top. 
My | 
So much to see and do. So many opportunities | 
for restful repose or gay adventure | 4 
A « « « just choose what you want from . 


PERFECT %* A year-round sunshine holiday climate. 


A * Spectacular scenery—from 11,000 ft. 


a i" OLI D AY mountain ranges to 
the Highveld’s vast expanses. 


* 1,000 miles of surf-swept sandy beaches. 


AWAITS * Excellent accommodation and 


transport amenities. 





* The world’s most famous game reserves. 
You * A warm-hearted, hospitable, 
friendly country. 
iN * All this and much else besides in— 





UTH AFRIC 


LAND OF SUNNY CONTRASTS 








SELECTED SCOTCH 


W ae Y 
“a f — 


Please write, ’phone or call for further details, 
information and literature to: 


SOUTH AFRICAN TOURIST CORPORATION 
70 Piccadilly - London - W1 : Tel: GROsvenor 6235/6 














Reservations should be made through your 
ONLY tor" TRAVEL AGENT, or through 

Days by See South African Railways Travel Bureau 
South Africa House - Trafalgar Sq - London WC2 
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TURNBERRY HOTEL 


Ayrshire 


Overlooking its championship Ailsa and Arran 
Golf Courses on the sheltered Ayrshire coast. 


Pitch and Putt Course. Tennis. Sea-bathing. 
Indoor Swimming Pool. Dancing. Private Cinema. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
* 


Guests met at’ Kilmarnock Station on request. 


The Resident Manager will be happy to send 
coloured brochure and give full details. 


TELEPHONE: TURNBERRY 202 


BTH/467 
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Enquiries are welcomed from businessmen wishing to 
extend their activities in Eastern Markets. With over 
100 Branches in the leading centres of Industry and 
Commerce in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma, 
Singapore and Hong Kong, The United Commercial Bank 
is well equipped to advise on trading potentialities. 


THE 


UNITED COMMERCIAL BANK 
LIMITED 


Incorporated in India 


HEAD OFFICE, 2 INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE, CALCUTTA 
LONDON OFFICE, 12 NICHOLAS LANE, E.C.4 
Paid-up Capital Rs. 20,000,000 Reserve Fund Rs. 20,500,000 


The Bank is well qualified to act as Correspondents of other Banks. Rupee 
Travellers’ Cheques issued in convenient denominations. 


Chairman, G. D. Birla. General Manager, S. T. Sadasivan 
































(REGISTERED TRADE MARK) 


SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 
WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 
specially selected fine whiskies } 
under the same family pro- 
prietorship since 1790. 





3 SAND EI If unavaitable locally write to: 
_ HED tm TH 
t 











—M0ROCCO— 


Land of dazzling contrasts 





Whether in summer or winter Morocco offers you the 


PERFECT SUNSHINE HOLIDAY. 


* Excellent Hotels. %* Superb Cuisine. %* Fishing. 
* Golf. * Riding. * Sailing. * Ski-ing. 
All enquiries to 


MOROGGAN TOURIST OFFIGE, 


65, Ennismore Gardens, London, S.W.7. 
Knightsbridge 8827 
or your local Travel Agent. 
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Eight days work in 
a five day week... 















In the fast moving world of present-day trade, 











commerce and industry, the modern executive needs - 


























fast point-to-point travel—unimpeded by traffic 














congestion and time consuming journey breaks. 


Only the helicopter allows the civil engineer, the 
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banker and the works executive to travel in 





comfort direct from site to site, office to office or 
factory to factory. It cuts journey time to such an 
extent that present day schedules based on road 


travel can be doubled. 


WES ILA ND the great name in HELICOPTERS 


> WESTLAND AIRCRAFT LIMITED ° YEOVIL ° ENGLAND 


Incorporating Saunders Roe Division Bristol Helicopter Division and Fairey Aviation Division 





Presents 
from Scotland 


for happy 
















. Ph / a eS 
1 occasions a 
Gold and enamel thistle charm for Amethyst and cultured pearl brooch £19 Amethyst and cultured pearl brooch £31 
favourite niece or godchild £6.15 Also available in cairngorm £19 
ary 
er Majest, ween 
Clack Speraety « Quaichs. The traditional 
ee Scottish drinking vessel. 
An excellent choice for a 
We will be pleased christening gift or wedding 
to send your gift , (Si «peg gift. 
4 ° & ~~ - . 
by post with a suitable eid £ ar L003.00 
greeting card. Illustrated 6" £20.17. 
Lael folders sent on request and other sizes on request. 





Pearl and gold fern spray £16 
Cairngorm and gold bracelet £48 


Hamilton & Inches 


Gold and Silversmiths, 
Jewellers, Watch and Clockmakers 


87 George Street 
Edinburgh 2 
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WILLIAMS & HUMBERT’S 


DRY SACK 


SHERRY 


REGD. 














SPANISH PROVERBS 
Amor no tiene eleccién. 


In love there is no choosing. 
Extract from Spanish Proverb Booklet published by Williams & Humbert Led. 







DRY SACK—Spain’s Medium Dry Sherry— 
famous for over 50 years, is also available 


United Kingdom Price per bottle 


EQUATOR 26/6 
AS YOU LIKE IT 24/6 
A WINTERS TALE 22/6 
DRY SACK 20/- 
CANASTA CREAM 
PANDO 
WALNUT BROWN 
CARLITO 


19/6 


11/- 


JEREZ DE LA FRONTERA 
SOUTHERN SPAIN 


BODEGAS 
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your 
Shirt... 


VANTELLA 


Like all the really good things in life, a Vantella may cost a little more than 
average shirts—but what a rewarding choice it is, in comfort, long wear 
and appearance. 

Price with 2 Van Heusen Collars 49/6. See the wide choice of patterns at 
your Outfitters. 


Lo. 


DETACHABLE MATCHING COLLARS 








UNSHRINKABLE BUILT-IN NECKBAND 
The absolute smoothness and true fitting at 


The world-famous Van Heusen semi-stift 


in pocket flasks, half bottles, and magnums. ~ 


VANTELLA, 





collars, which go with every Vantella Shirt in 
graded sizes, are the perfect complement to it 
providing @ fresh collar whenever needed 
There is a choice of styles in white and plain 
colours 


28 SAVILE 


the neck of the Vantella Shirt are ensured by 
the precise alignment of the Van Heusen 
unshrinkable neckband. Replaceable curved- 
weave cuffs prolong the life of the shirt still 
turther 


ROW, LONDON, W.1 


ILLUSTRATED 
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and I thought 


‘**What if it were 
my business on fire?... 


“The whole place a shambles,”’ I thought,**buildings 
burnt out, stock gone up in smoke. Have I got enough 
cover? When did I last look at the insurance? 


So I did the sensible thing... 


I discussed my problems with THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE. Most helpful they were. We went 
through the Fire Schedule together, making sure 
that the cover for every item was in line with 
today’s values. Then they said, ‘What about loss 
of profits?’’ And I said, “* Yes, certainly I need 
cover for that too.” Result was, I ended up with 
one of their Traders Collective policies which covers me for 
fire, loss of profits and many other business risks as well 


I sleep a lot sounder at nights since .. . 
I wrote to 


THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
t ery good people lo deal urtth 


Head Office: 1 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
To get fuller information about our FIRE and PROFITS POLICIES for business (and 
office) premises, simply write and ask for it. If you would also like information about 


Life or Accident Policies, just say so. 
Address your letter to: PERSONAL ADVICE BUREAU (Room 87) 
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What a difference the Reliant will make to 
your life—for taking the children to school 
or shopping in town, the Reliant is a bless- 
ing—and it is so easy to park. With its 
747.5 c.c. engine the Reliant will give you 
50 miles per gallon and the annual Tax and 
Insurance are lower. 

















THE RELIANT ENGINEERING CO. (TAMWORTH) LTD. 


London Distributors: Glanfield Lawrence (Hi ; 

bury) Litd., 28/32 Highbury Corner, London, 

Reliant Owners’ Secretary: F. Knowles, = 
Wightman Road, Hornsey, London, N4 


Watling Street, Twogates, Tamworth, Staffs. 
Phone: Tamworth 336. 
Grams: RELIANT, TAMWORTH 
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. at saat: 
Puss Moth. Pioneering air service with- | Miles Merlin. We went in for Leopard | Wace. Extended main route to Colombo | De Havilland Rapide. First twin- | De Havilland 86. 1939. For increasing | Stinson Trimotor. Replaced with Stin- 
in India with two Puss Moths. Inaugural | Moth then Fox Moth, then Miles Merlin. | —passengers on this, too. 1936, big con- | engined aircraft—and equipped with | loads on Bombay/Karachi sector, our | son Trimotors (Air Force not interested 


flight (pilot J. R. D. Tata) Karachi/ , 1935 inaugurated service to Trivandrum | tract carrying heavy mails, used Waco | radio! Used on Bombay/Karachi route. , biggest aircraft yet—12 seater, four- | in these f) P: service ) 
Ahmedabad/Bombay, thence to Bellary with stop at Goa and Cannanore. Took ' for Bombay/Colombo sector of flight. ' Started new service to Delhi in 1937 via engined De Havilland 868! Rapides and Opened first Booking Office, Bombay 

and Madras, 15 Oct. 1932. First mail | first passengers—to Trivandrum! Began to train many new pilots the India States of indore, Bhopal and | 86s requisitioned by Air Force at out- I 
service of ‘Tata Airlines’ | ] | Gwalior | break of war 











From the family album of a world-famous airline... 


SO years ago, a very important Puss Moth 
flew from Karachi to Bombay. Now, Air-India 
flies to Sydney, Tokyo, London, Paris, Rome, Geneva, Beirut, Cairo, Moscow, New York... 
operates big, beautiful Rolls-Royce powered Boeing 707’s and is one 
of the world’s leading airlines, famous for its hospitality and 
efficiency, with more and more services 


coming soon, and still greater expansion 
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‘ NLy , 4 
Dakota. War years—big aeroplanes join | | Viking. Expanded all over Santa Cruz, | 1946—air hostesses, to begin to build le ‘att 1948 c “ , 
fleet—Dougias DC-2, DC-3, also some | ~~ | added Viking aircraft to fleet to fly pass- | our world-famous reputation for service | Started weekly services London/Bombay. 
twin-engined Beechcraft. War's end: ; | @ngers non-stop to Deihi and Calcutta. ; and hospitality. Trafic soared. Five | Became Air-india international—Chair- 
traffic booms, have many Dakotas, new New route, linking Madras with Trivan- , flights a day between Bombay and man: Mr. J. R. DO. Tata. Super Constell- 


Booking Office, new name—'Air-india’ : : | drum via Bangalore, Coimbatore and | Karachi. More aircraft needed ations, then Super G's—-AND NOW 
| In association with BOAC and QANTAS | Cochin | | BOEING 707’s 
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The Tweeds of High Fashion 
are the Handwoven 
Tweeds of Donegal ! 


To identify Donegal Handwoven Tweed 

beyond all doubt, this exclusive Mark is 

now applied to it. In your own interests, 
{ make sure you see this Mark on the cloth, 
\ and on the label in the garment. Then you 

are sure you are buying genuine Donegal 

HANDWOVEN Tweed—the soft, lovely and 
fashionable tweed repeatedly chosen by top 
: couturiers of Paris and London. 


CARRINGTON 


& CO. LTD. 
130 REGENT ST., LONDON W.: 


TELEPHONE REG 3727 


ESTABLISHED 
1780 











DONEGAL 


HAN DWOVEN 


, A Rose Brooch TWE iy 1) 
and Earrings finely : 4hu 
modelled in Diamonds el-t-te-) this exclus ve 
: : Identification Mark 
with Nephrite leaves. 


¥ Mounted in platinum and gold. 


SF Brooch £800 Earrings £285 


Beautiful flower brooches and earrings 












“'The Mark is based on the ancient Irish ‘d’ in the Book of Kells, the 
[~ famous 8th century manuscript preserved in Trinity College, Dublin. 





Issued by the Donegal Handwoven Tweed Association Ltd., 
Donegal, Ireland. 
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JALANATH 
The Lord of the Sea 
**Do Thou convey us in a 

ship across the sea for 
our welfare"’ 





SCINDIA 


Regular Fast hrelght Services 


UK/CONTINENTAL PORTS to INDIA & PAKISTAN 
INDIA-WEST AFRICA-MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC PORTS 
INDIA-BLACK SEA PORTS pap 

/ 


INDIA-U.S.A. 
(North Atlantic, Pacific & Gulf Ports). \s s c ' N Di A r 


General Agents in U.K. & Continent. 


SCINDIA STEAMSHIPS (LONDON) LTD. 
Kempson House, Camomile Street, London, E.C.3 
Telephone: AVEnue 1200 (9 lines) 














Above: One tithes of Thornycroft “Big Ben’ “Sandmaste te trucks 
for desert use operated by BP Exploration Co. (Libya) ied, in in North  ifrtean 


oil exploration. 
Long experience in meeting the demand for Specialised transport 
enables us to supply chassis expressly designed to fulfil operators’ 
requirements in carrying capacity and performance over all types 
of terrain. 
There is ample evidence of our success in the large number of 
Thornycroft vehicles at work in oilfields in all parts of the world. 


ORNYCROFT 


SPECIALISED TRANSPORT 


TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT (THORNYCROFT) LIMITED 
BASINGSTOKE HAMPSHIRE Basingstoke 1200 


London Office: THORNYCROFT HOUSE, SMITH SQUARE S.W.! Abbey 8000 
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The finest Scotch 
wherever you are! 


Z 
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QUEEN ANNE 


RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 




















“ BROOMWADE ”’ helps to make 
the cycles you ride 





One of Britain’s major industries is the manufacture 
of Cycles and Mopeds - the everyday method of 
transport for millions of people. British-made bicycles 
are acknowledged to be the best in the world. 

For many years, leading firms in this industry have 
used “ BROOMWADE ” Pneumatic Equipment. 
*“*BROOMWADE” Air Compressors and Pneumatic 
Tools are helping to increase the production of 
British-made bicycles. 


“BROOMWADE 


Air Compressors and Pneumatic Tools 
YOUR BEST INVESTMENT 


BROOM & WADE LTD., P.O. Box No. 7, HIGH WYCOMBE, BUCKS. 
Telephong: High Wycombe 1630 (10 lines) Telex: 83-127 
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For attractive post- 
free booklet, write to 
Mason Pearson Bros., 
70 Piccadilly, London, W.1. 


MAs0N ) PAN ite} Oa 
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As good as 
a daily massage 


The Mason Pearson brush penetrates 















to the roots of your hair and thoroughly 
massages the scalp leaving a sense 
of glowing comfort. It sweeps 
through the tangles, thoroughly 
cleansing the hair without 
pulling or tugging. Your 
hair becomes fresh and 
clean .. . looks glossy, 


trim and attractive. 


POCKET SIZE 
12/6 
SHINGLE 
17/11 
GENTLE 


22/6 


8O/- 


England 


nist €Onaon 


State Bank of India 


AND OTHERS UP TO 


ILLUSTRATED 
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Authorised Capital Rs. 20,00,00,000 
Paid-up Capital Rs. 5,62,50,000 
Reserve Fund .. Rs. 7,20,00,000 


Local Head Offices: 


CALCUTTA BOMBAY MADRAS 


and over 895 branches and sub-offices throughout 


INDIA, PAKISTAN, BURMA AND CEYLON 
in addition subsidiary banks have over 370 branches and offices 


LONDON OFFICE: 
25 OLD BROAD STREET, E.c.2 


NEW DELHI 








An Easter to remember 
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This will be the first happy Easter many of our children have 
known. For some older ones it will be the last with us before 
they start out on theif careers. While you are planning your own 
family’s Easter, please remember to share some of your happiness 


with Dr. Barnardo’s children. 


Gifts are always welcome, but cheques and postal orders (crossed please) are 


most urgently needed. 


DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


92 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.I. 


GR 1868 
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ORB-STAMPED HARRIS TWEED is the 
tweed of many talents. It wears like 
a charm, looks very expensive, and 
is always acceptable in company. 
Women who know, have at least 
one coat or suit in their wardrobes 
made from this traditionally famous 
tweed. 

The Orb Mark is your safeguard that 
the tweed has been independently 
inspected according to regulations 
approved by the Board of Trade, 
and that it is wholly produced in the 
Islands of the Outer Hebrides. 


So, always look for the 
Orb Mark before you buy — 


HARRIS 
T VV 


~~ HAND WOVEN 


tHatiis Tweed 


A 
se 





Issued by The Harris Tweed Association Ltd. 





CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
lent, resold, hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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PAIR OF CANDLESTICKS 


By: J. Stocker 


London 1716 


Weight: 31 ozs. 18 dwts. 





Height: 7.7 inches 


HOW (of EDINBURGH) LTD. 
ONLY ADDRESS : 


2-3 PICKERING PLACE, 
ST. JAMES’S STREET, 
LONDON, S.W.1 





Telephone & Telegrams: WHltehall 7140 
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By Appointment to Her Majesty The Queen. 
Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon and Sons Lid. 


The Sherry 
of all Sherries... 


RICH, LUSCIOUS AND OF VERY GREAT AGE 


Domecq's ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
sets a standard of high quality and 
excellence in Sherry which is probably 
unique. Aged in the wood in the Bodegas 
of the great Spanish Sherry House of 
Pedro Domecq—shippers to this country 
continuously since 1730—*CELEBRATION 
CREAM’ is a Sherry of rare and distinctive 
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DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 
Gross assets exceed £2,500,000 


are paying 74% per annum 

interest on deposits for the 

eighth year in succession 

with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 








appeal. 
Obtainable 

Merchants and in the best bars and hotels. 

If you have not yet tasted this superb 





everywhere from Wine 





and outstanding Sherry, do so today. 
mas 


Domecq's ‘Celebration Cream’ is stocked by your usual Wine Supplier. 
Sole Importers ( Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Lid.., 12 Hobart Place, London, S.W.1. 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 
.+-and the exquisite dry Fino ‘LA INA’ 


SAN REMO 


Italian Riviera 
Royal HotelaRestaurant 


(De Luxe) 


Every front room with balcony, 
all rooms with bath and tele- 
phone. Sea-water swimming 
pool in own flowery - garden 
and park. 


Afternoon and evening concerts 
and dances. Resident Orchestra. 


Golf course (18 holes) 3 miles from 
the Hotel. 
CABLES: ROYAL SAN REMO 


*PHONE: San Remo 84321 (6 lines) 
Nearest Airport: NICE—3$ Miles. 
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Ye Olde Wood 


Comfort, good looks and 
cool, mellow smoking—this 
famous pipe gives you all 
these. The Barling Design 
mouthpiece and overall 
balanced weight make it 
most comfortable. The 
finest quality old 
matured briar ensures 
a beautifully cool 
smoke. It’s a pipe 
dream come true. 
















Starting the moment you join a D.F.D.S. Shi 
Delicious Danish food — finest beaches — gay 
Cities with no restrictions —smiling scenery — 
MEET THE FRIENDLY ENGLISH SPEAKING DANES 
AND SWEDEN IS ONLY 25 MINUTES AWAY 


Travel ia HARWICH-ESBJERG 
or NEWCASTLE—ESBJERG 


For tickets and further information apply to your local 
travel office, The Danish Tourist Bureau, Ltd., Dept. 14 


Co. Ltd., Newcastle-on-Tyne, /| 








— 


Excellent rail services to 


HARWICH and NEWCASTLE 


71/72 Piccadilly, London, W.1, or Nielsen, Andersen 


BOOK EARLY— TRAVEL EARLY : ; 
BRITISH RAILWAYS © UNITED STEAMSHIP CO. 


DANISH STATE RAILWAYS 








islands 


NOW is the time to make your 
reservations for 

@ Easter Cruises from Venice 

@ Isles of Greece Cruises from Pirzus 

@ Istanbul—Troy—Pergamum—t phesus 
and Isles of Greece Cruises from Pirzus 

@ Pullman coach tours within Greece 

@ Weekly regular services Venice— 
Ancona—Brindisi to Pirzus 

CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 


OCEANWAYS 


STEAMSHIP AGENCY LTD. 


Dept. H/3, 23 Haymarket, London, S.W.!. 
Tel. TRAfaigar 6055-6 










Also available 
in Guinea 
Grain, Stand- 
ard and Sand- 
blast Series 


ALWAYS -INSIST ON A 


LONDON 1812 


B. BARLING & SONS LIMITED 
PIPEMAKERS IN LONDON SINCE 1812 











Maenis 


Scotch 
Whiskies 


0 
Distinction 


















OVERSEAS 

SHIPPING 
When calling at these Canadian Ports 
ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 

HALIFAX, N.S.—SAINT JOHN, N.B. 


QUEBEC and MONTREAL, QUE. 
VANCOUVER and VICTORIA, B.C. 


“EXPORT’ 


CIGARETTES 


at competitive prices “In Bond” for 
passenger and crew use. 





BLENDED & BOTTLED BY ROBERT MCNISH & CO. LTD. GLASGOW C.3 


MACDONALD’S — SINCE 1858 








Second-Class postage paid at New York, 


New York. Agents for Australasia 


Printed in n Enon, by Martlet Press Ltd., 88-90, Old Kent Road, London, S.E.!, and Published Weekly at the office of The illustrated London News & Sketch Ltd., Ingram House, 13-15, John Adam Street, London, W.C.2 


for transmission in the United Kingdom and to Canada by Magazine Post. 


1961. istered as a Newspaper 
tch Ltd. Branches: e Fadbourens, Sydney, Brisbane, Adelaide and Perth, W.A.; Christchurch, Wellington, Auckland and Dunedin, N.Z.; Launceston and Hobart, Tasmania. 
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By Appointment 
to Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth I 
Manufacturers of Land-Rovers 
The Rover Co. Lid. 


Your best bet 


High on the Downs, horses are being exercised in the fresh morning air ... and the trainer takes the 
Land-Rover. No other vehicle is so well suited to the job of judging form. No other vehicle would tow the 
hefty horse-box with such effortless precision and authority. The go-anywhere toughness that has 
made the Land-Rover indispensable around farm and factory, has won the admiration of all sportsmen. 


Ask your Distributor or Dealer for a Land-Rover demonstration. 
Petrol 


or 
Diesel 


CVS-2387 


There’s no substitute for the 4-wheel drive 





THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED SOLIHULL - WARWICKSHIRE also DEVONSHIRE HOUSE - PICCADILLY LONDON 
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(MARTELL] 


MEDALLION 
, Fine C ha mfiagne 


LIQUEUR BRANDY 


The medallion by Jacques Nilis portrays King Louis XIV and it was in 1715, 
the last year of his reign, that the House of Martell was founded 





